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Recent Comments 
from Subscribers 


“Myself and my confréres have come to the conclusion that life | 
out here is awfully dreary without our weekly dose of your excel- | 
lent and invigorating magazine, THE ComMMONWEAL.” | 


| “T wish I were rich so I could scatter THE ComMMONWEAL all over | 
the country.” | 


“T find no better way of keeping up on world affairs from a Catho- 

lic point of view than by reading THe CommMonwea_ each week. 
In my opinion it is the finest magazine of its kind in the country— 
Catholic or secular.” 


“We feel each week we are missing something of vital importance 
when no ComMonwEAaL makes its appearance.” 


“T consider your weekly almost indispensable as an unbiased source 
of world news.” 


“The scope, the policy and the tone of THE ComMMONWEAL merit 


nothing but my highest praise.” 


Next Week: “What Will Europe Do?’’. a forecast on war or 
peace, by George N. Shuster. ’ 
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FIFTEEN ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Ave., 
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4/19 85 City eee eee eee eee 
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DIAGNOSIS OF CONSERVATISM 


faiths are enjoying such 
a field day in these United States that the 
existence of thoughtful, hard-headed men is in 
some danger of being forgotten. Perhaps it will 
do no harm to call attention to them momen- 
tarily—to the countless thousands in the pro- 
fessions, in business, on farms, in shops, who 
do their work dependably and never get into the 
newspapers. What is likely to be their attitude 
toward the situation in which all of us collectively 
now find ourselves? It is, we believe, quite 
probable that they see things in part rather than 
as a whole. They are pondering on what affects 
their life-work and the progress of the enterprise 
in which they happen to be engaged. Of course 
they see that all this is only a kind of little island 
in a general social disturbance, and doubtless 
some of them do now and then reflect on what 
might be done with that upheaval as a whole. 
But where is the American social philosophy to 


which they can subscribe? They feel an instinc- 
tive aversion to socialistic theories, and yet they 
have—many of them—a vague feeling that after 
all such theories are bound to dominate. 


To say as much is to point to the appalling 
weakness of the conservative position in the 
United States today. Seven years ago, the 
men who had created great industries and 
amassed large fortunes had plenty to say. The 
press was bulging with their remarks on nearly 
every subject, and the number of their books was 
legion. Some even participated in the business 
of government, often doubtless in a spirit of sin- 
cere willingness to help in the nation’s service. 
And today? Silence all along the line. There 
does not exist anywhere a journal of intelligent 
conservative opinion. While a mass of radical 


and revolutionary periodicals has sprung up in 
every part of the country, while writers with com- 
munistic tendencies profit immensely by the very 
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fact that they have such tendencies, the argu- 
ment for the “old guard” is made only by in- 
direction, through magazines which adhere to 
the routine smartness and unintelligence of the 
capitalistic period. Even the radio, which the 
conservatives own, is a weapon used against 
them. Have they succumbed to the inevitable? 
Or is it simply a case of being dead from the 
neck up? 

All this contrasts strangely with conditions 
abroad. There, during recent years, it was pre- 
cisely an “‘enlightened capitalism’’—under which 
term we do not include the rapacious owners of 
overcapitalized and reactionary businesses, fight- 
ing with their backs to the wall—which stole the 
intellectual show. In a dozen countries, post- 
war experience deepened the conviction that 
while the days of laissez-faire were gone forever, 
Socialism has been discredited also—that what 
was needed was an economy (call it “‘capitalis- 
tic,” ‘“‘solidaristic’ or ‘cooperative,’ as you 
prefer) suited to a social outlook no longer able 
to dream of unlimited natural expansion, and 
definitively tired of thinking in terms of ‘“‘master”’ 
and ‘“‘slave.”” Though in many places this ideol- 
ogy did not triumph over political upheaval and 
emotion, it is deeply rooted and vital. The hour 
for it will strike again. 

But here? The impression one gets is that 
the conservatives are waiting for “nature” to 
rescue them once more. Round their feet lies 
the dead weight of a few unwieldy and anti- 
social accumulations of wealth. The Mellon in- 
terests, to be specific, form a something which 
should never have been permitted to accumulate. 
But of them, and of the point of view behind 
them, the conservatives cannot get rid. They 
hobble along tugging after them these irra- 
tional and wearying burdens, looking for all the 
world like a party of gentlemen in top hats 
dragging their automobile which has foundered 
in the mud of a deserted country road. And so, 
tired out and in despair, they sit waiting for wind 
and weather to effect their rescue—for Roosevelt 
to fail, for Huey Long to divide the strength of 
the Democratic party, for a war in Europe, for 
anything in short which will give them another 
chance. Suppose that the chance did come. 
What then? To imagine that civilization in the 
United States can ever again repose upon the un- 
intelligent inflationary prosperity of time gone by 
is to expose oneself to the merited ridicule of 
the people. 

The true strength of the conservative is 
reason. He is the valuable protagonist of the 
truth that ours is a limited world, inside which 
the best use possible must be made of such easily 
exhausted resources as human nature, wealth and 
brains. Knowing that Utopias are always ridicu- 
lous, he safeguards the well-being of the masses 


by curbing the desires of those masses. He is 
the reservoir in which according to the laws of 
human activity treasure accumulates which might 
otherwise be wasted. But when the conservative 
ceases to believe in reason—when in short he 
grows panicky—he is only a little bourgeois, fit 
for the scorn of the poets and the stones of the 
mob. When he ceases to act he ceases, in any 
real sense, to be. : 

What has the conservative been doing? The 
other day an aviatrix reported that a student 
whom she was taking on a practise flight nearly 
caused an accident. When she tried to land, he 
put his feet on the controls and froze right there. 
Finally she resorted to violence. Well, the pic- 
ture which the thousands of thoughtful, hard- 
headed men previously referred to must have of 
the protagonists of the conservative position is 
something like that. These have allowed the 
task of financial reorganization—e. g., the neces- 
sary job of relieving the fixed interest burden on 
industry and real property—to go undone. They 
have shirked initiative in devising ways and 
means through which the working capacity of the 
nation could be used as a weapon against un- 
employment. They have sponsored no single 
new idea which has in it any promise to the 
nation as a whole. Clinging to a liquid position 
and to a few phrases oF the Constitution, they 
have opened the floodgates to partizans of 
social violence. 

Conservatives, wake up! What you need is 
something more than a fear that security is in- 
secure, that you have a right to exist for your 
own sakes, that you can function without a faith. 
The American tradition, for all its innumerable 
faults, is worth defending as something which 
embodied social values to which no observer, 
whether he wished to do so or not, could be blind. 


Week by Week 


HE WEEK bristled with occurrences and 
discussion. The Work Relief Bill was 
finally passed, virtually in its original form since 
the only amendment of impor- 


The tance is that authorizing the 
Trend of President to finance A.A.A. enter- 
Events prises out of the $4,880,000,000 


made available by the bill. Thus 
believers in heavy expenditures for public works 
as a remedy for the depression are at length to 
have their day. For the administration the 
measure is a rather decided gamble, since failure 
would have the very gravest economic, political 
and psychological consequences. It is generally 
believed that success will depend less upon the 
amount expended than upon the speed and eff- 
ciency with which the fund is administered. 
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Nothing very new is projected, the most interest- 
ing aspect of the bill probably being the atten- 
tion paid to rural rehabilitation. Let us all hope 
sincerely that the optimism behind this greatest 
of American peace-time projects will be justified, 
and that the criticisms directed against the plan 
will turn out to be the effects of undue timidity. 
The critics made some progress on another 
front, when a Senate committee found that the 
results of federal administration of public utili- 
ties were less impressive than had been claimed. 
It was pointed out in various quarters that the 
trouble with much existing and proposed legisla- 
tion is a tendency to overreach—to try to do 
more than can be effectively accomplished by 
government. This was most evident, perhaps, 
in the ‘McSwain bill to eliminate war profits. The 
really excellent proposals here made seem to 
have been sewn into so intricate a piece of legal 
embroidery that the finished product is little 
short of being a new draft act for a future war. 
Similarly, the interesting debate between Senator 
Wagner and Walter Lippmann on the pending 
labor bill seems to us to have brought out the 
same point—i. e., that the Senator, in endeavor- 
ing to right all wrongs, is in some danger of not 
dealing thoroughly with any wrongs. These are 
problems of the New Deal which its most sincere 
well-wishers must desire to see simplified. 


SINCE Danzig is only a small city, no tidal 
wave of news has come thence during the past 
few years. Otherwise we should 


The all have been familiar with an 
Outcome at amazing chronicle of suppression, 
Danzig terrorism and nonsense. The 


Nazi majority was particularly 
hostile to Catholics, not merely sending upright 
laymen to jail for no reason but treating them- 
selves to a “cultural dictatorship” which finally 
drew from Bishop O’Rourke one of the most 
passionate indictments of their point of view to 
have been delivered by a Catholic prelate. Now 
all that remained was to seize absolute control of 
the city council and to quench every spark of 
opposition. The standard propaganda steam- 
roller was set in motion—parades, mass assem- 
blies, window-smashing, speakers from Goering 
to Goebbels, money, terrorism. Nevertheless, 
when the returns came in it was revealed that 
nearly 80,000 Catholics, Social Democrats and 
Nationalists (orthodox Lutherans, for the most 
part) had valiantly stood their ground against 
125,000 Nazi voters. These Catholics of the 
German East are a stanch and dependable group. 
There was never any doubting their patriotism 
in years when the independence of the city was 
at stake; and there is now no questioning their 
resolute defense of the Faith. We over here 
take off our hats to them, especially to the young 


men among them, whom neither noise nor pas- 
sion nor hope to get something has misled. 
They have done honor to their race, nation and 
religion. They have helped to show the world— 
what of necessity the Saar plebiscite could not 
show—the real Germany. Some time history 
may point to April 7 as the day on which a heavy 
stormcloud began to lift from Europe. 


DETAILs of the existence of wholesale starva- 
tion among an American peasantry poorer and 
more debased than European 

Degenerated peasantry no doubt come as some- 
Americans “wnat of a surprise to many 
Americans who have satisfiedly 
looked upon this as the land of 
promise and the home of the brave. Such condi- 
tions are revealed in the report of a Committee 
on Minority Groups in the Economic Recovery. 
This committee is sponsored by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. They bring a mass of statistical 
information to the support of what has been for 
some time rumored about the condition of the 
tenant farmers in the thirteen Southern cotton 
states. The economic problem of the white 
tenants is found to be more miserable than that 
of the colored. The latter have been moving to 
the cities; while the former remain on the land 
in a condition of impotence and squalor appar- 
ently worse than conditions in city slums. Sun- 
shine, fresh air and the proximity to growing 
things in the country is too generally assumed to 
have some sovereign spiritual and physical effect. 
A good many people who had never been south 
of Atlantic City found “Tobacco Road,” that 
strange play of poor whites which is exceeding 
even ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose’s’” long run, a travesty. 


OTHERS that we know who have lived and 
labored in its region have told us that it is 
simple, stark, objective reporting on things that 
are. How much of the degenerate condition of 
these tenant farmers, subjected, the report says, 


to the most outrageous usury through the 


owners’ manipulations of government funds sup- 
posedly provided for the relief of the indigent, 
is the result of a spiritual disease, that savage 
darkness of mind which William Faulkner has 
described with such horrible impact, a complete 
absence of any reasonable, or even approximate, 
morality and spirituality, it would be difficult to 
estimate in statistics. From the evidence avail- 
able, we would judge that the long, hard labor 
of bringing some intimation of the internal ele- 
ments of a better life must parallel the efforts to 
effect an improvement in their desperate material 
condition. If an open and violent attempt to 
establish Communism in our country comes, here 
will be a rabble as desperately tired of starvation 


as any in the times of the sanguinary epochs of 
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the French communes. The Communists know this 
and, whatever their motives, have been trying 
to organize these disinherited to help themselves. 


CONNECTICUT, say the scientists, was cov- 
ered with ice during the glacial period. Some 
poorly informed persons hold 


The that there has never yet been a 
Nutmeg real thaw — that neither the 
Centenary matchless loveliness of the val- 


leys nor the strange charm of the 
hills can coax the native completely out of his 
self-created refrigerator. But those who have 
lived here know the secret. It is in the lines of 
old houses which extend across the little common- 
wealth, from Norwich to Salisbury and from 
Stamford to Putnam. It is in the omnipresent 
fringe of trees rising from the no less ubiquitous 
heap of boulders. It is in the excellence of 
Yale’s gothic, of Hartford’s residential tradi- 
tion, of New Canaan’s poetic environment. It 
is, in short, the secret of a community which still 
remembers that freedom is a good and simple 
thing. There is nowhere in the United States an 
area where human independence is so deeply 
cherished. Even the New Yorkers it has ab- 
sorbed have changed scarcely anything. We 
have often looked down from a hill above the 
Connecticut River, on a sunny afternoon; and we 
have felt that in few other places is the presence 
of the Old World so discernible and the mean- 
ing of the New World so clear. Three hundred 
years have left their mark. This is evident par- 
ticularly in the state’s Catholic heritage, which 
even those who have fallen heirs to the mantle 
of the ‘‘wits” now respect. Today there are 
crosses on many, many hills, and teeming parishes 
in the industrial centers. Italians, Poles, Ukrain- 
ians, come and go to the ringing of bells. Upon 
them as upon the native the state casts its ex- 
traordinary spell, compounded of the ocean and 
the mountains, the rivers and the fields, the gales 
and the bracing sunshine, of a region unparal- 
leled. Connecticut has a name no alien can pro- 
nounce, and a heart no stranger can fathom. It 
is a proud and lovely lady, whom truly age cannot 
wither or custom stale. 


To EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON life 
was a chance to write verse. He believed, as 
few can now believe, that inspira- 

The tion would come to him who 
Excellent sought after nothing else. At 
Career the beginning this required a vir- 
- tually heroic act of faith, since 

poverty and obscurity kept nothing they could 
reveal from this young man. The fact that he 
eventually triumphed may have been due to good 
luck, since it chanced that Theodore Roosevelt 
picked up a volume of Robinson’s poems, liked 


them and helped the struggling author. They 
were remarkably fine poems, those early ones, 
curiously transcendental yet shrewd, in the tradi- 
tion of New England. It was sufficient foun- 
dation upon which to base hopes for a brilliant 
career; and, despite the numerous reservations 
any critic will feel compelled to make, there is no 
doubting that Robinson is the only name in this 
generation which has anything like the ring of 
Browning or Tennyson. Possibly he was a little 
too withered for the root of any greatness that 
is not, in essence, a greatness of finesse. At any 
rate, his is a story which justifies the query: just 
how frequently is genius singled out and aided, 
these days? A man of journalistic or propagan- 
distic abilities can make his own way and usually 
does. But one feels quite certain that others 
with an artistic endowment fully equal to Robin- 
son’s went unaided, at least until after the time 
when help would have mattered had passed. He 
will be remembered, then, as a poet, but also— 
and it may be particularly—as an index to the 
need for and value of literary patronage. 


ONE OF the touches in the fine play, ‘““What 
Price Glory?’’, remembered after all this time, 
was the aftermath to Captain 


The Army  Flagg’s interview with a young 
Comes buck private who had lost his 
Through identification tag. The hard-boiled 


officer had uttered a scathing re- 
proof; then, secretly touched by the youngster’s 
desperate dejection, he summoned one of the 
three orderlies who attended him like familiar 
demons, and charged him: ‘Get Liebowitz (or 
some such name) a new tag if they have to build 
a factory in Hoboken to do it.” The recent 
case of the twelve-year-old son of a poverty- 
stricken farmer who wrote to the United States 
army asking for a plow horse to help work his 
father’s land, is very different from Liebowitz’s, 
of course; but its sequel recalls the Flagg episode 
in the size of the machinery invoked to fulfil the 
boy’s request, and the understanding which 
prompted its being put into operation. The field 
artillery unit to which the letter was sent did not 
put it aside with a laugh or even a sigh of senti- 
mental pity for the boy. They decided that the 
manly and responsible little chap deserved to 
learn that he who trusts the army does not trust 
in vain. Two horses, good but no longer up to 
army duty, were selected, and the men contrib- 
uted a few pennies apiece from their pay to 
effect the purchase. At latest reading, the horses 
had already been put to work, their proud young 
owner guiding the plow behind them. This is 
not only a bit of history which can be recognized 
as authentically American; it is by all odds the 
best army news that any of the papers have 
carried in months. 
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THE BETTER HOUSING PROGRAM 


By JAMES A. MOFFETT 


being recognized today as one of the 

greatest measures of financial reform in 
the history of the United States. Its purpose is 
nothing less than the development of a nation- 
wide system of home mortgage financing, which 
is to be created out of the chaotic and disordered 
facilities available for the financing of home own- 
ership heretofore. But this is not all. It was 
realized at the time of passage of the act that 
the development of the new system would involve 
a long-range program, and that in the meantime 
facilities must be provided whereby the owners of 
real property of all kinds could obtain the neces- 
sary credit to repair the ravages of deteriora- 
tion resulting from neglect during the depression. 
Consequently the act was so drawn as to provide 
for two separate but closely related phases of a 
comprehensive program, designed both as an im- 
mediate stimulus to economic recovery and as the 
means whereby ownership of the nation’s homes 
will be made more widespread, more secure and 
easier of accomplishment for everybody. 


The modernization phase of this vast under- 
taking centers around a unique plan of instalment 
credit insurance, which provides what amounts 
to a full guarantee against loss to lending insti- 
tutions making loans for the modernization and 
improvement of any type of real property. Prop- 
erty owners of good character and adequate in- 
come may obtain loans in amounts up to $2,000 
for periods of as long as five years, with the 
privilege of repayment by equal monthly instal- 
ments. The cost of such credit is substantially 
lower than has ever been customary for similar 
accommodation in the past. 

These loans are obtainable from banks and 
other lending institutions in all parts of the coun- 
try which have entered into the credit insurance 
contract with the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. I need not describe the technical details. 
These will be explained upon request, by the 
financial institutions of almost any community in 
the United States. Moreover they are receiving 
wide publicity through the community Better 
Housing campaigns which are now going on in 
all parts of the country. In these campaigns, 
which are the result of voluntary cooperation on 
the part of civic-eminded men and women and 
business concerns everywhere, nobody is urged to 
borrow money if cash or other resources are 
available to carry out the work of modernization 
and improvement, but if credit is required it will 
be forthcoming under the plan, when the prop- 


4: NATIONAL HOUSING ACT is 


erty owner has the requisite character and ability 
to meet the convenient terms of repayment. 


Experience has shown, however, that for every 
dollar of money borrowed upon the insured 
credit plan, several dollars of cash are actually 
expended for modernization and improvement. 
But even this represents only the beginning of 
what is manifestly possible under this phase of 
the program. Industrial and other corporations 
have built up depreciation reserves running into 
billions of dollars. Only a little imagination and 
courage are required on the part of those in con- 
trol of these immense sums to realize the de- 
sirability of their immediate expenditure for the 
modernization and improvement of plant and 
equipment of all kinds. With the view to extend- 
ing the benefits of the insured credit plan to such 
business and industrial concerns as do not have 
the necessary cash or other resources, we have 
asked Congress to amend the law by raising the 
limit of the individual insured loan from $2,000 
to $50,000. The modernization phase of the 
Better Housing program presents both an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to American business and 
industry. 

What is offered by the modernization phase is 
only a forestate of what is to come in the funda- 
mental financial reforms to which I have already 
referred. This long-range phase of the Better 
Housing program is based upon a plan of mutual 
mortgage insurance, through which the entire 
procedure of lending money against residential 
mortgages is to be standardized throughout the 
country. Without attempting to describe the 
plan in detail, I shall merely point out a few of 
its salient characteristics. 


In order to qualify for mutual insurance a 
mortgage must conform to certain standard terms 
and conditions. Among other things, it must be 
a first lien, and it must be fully amortized by 
providing for regular monthly payments on prin- 
cipal and interest sufficient to pay it off by the 
time it falls due. It may run for as long as twen- 
ty years; and in amounts up to $16,000, it may 
be for as much as 80 percent of the appraised 
value of the property. It must provide also for 
the regular payment of a small premium to cover 
the mutual mortgage insurance. For the protec- 
tion of the lender as well as for the convenience 
of the borrower, it must provide for the monthly 
payment of taxes, assessments, if any, and fire 
and other casualty insurance premiums. The 
sums collected for these purposes are held in trust 
by the lending institution and paid out when due. 
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Space does not permit anything like a complete 
discussion of the manifold benefits to be derived 
from this type of home mortgage. Merely to 
mention getting rid of the worry and the expense 
involved in the renewal of the typical short-term 
mortgage will be sufficient to show the over- 
whelming advantages of the long term fully 
amortized mortgage to the present or prospective 
home owner. Of scarcely less importance, how- 
ever, is the privilege of borrowing on a first mort- 
gage up to 80 percent of the appraised value of 
the property. This will eliminate the necessity 
of second mortgages and other junior liens, with 
their exorbitant costs in the form of discounts, 
commissions and the like. 

Under the insured mortgage plan home own- 
ers who are now burdened with troublesome 
mortgages should be able to refund them with a 
long-term amortized type of lien, thus once and 
for all getting rid of the anxiety over the future 
possibility of being refused a renewal. They can 
pay off the new mortgage by monthly instalments 
comparable with rent. 

Those who wish to become home owners can ac- 
quire properties under similar convenient terms and 
conditions. For new construction, either the indi- 
vidual or the operative builder can submit plans 
and specifications to lending institutions approved 
by the Federal Housing Administration and obtain 
commitments to insure mortgages on the proper- 
ties when complete. With such commitments tem- 
porary financing should be obtainable in the form 
of construction loans from commercial banks. 


To the various mortgage-lending institutions 
of the country the benefits of the insured mort- 


gage plan are likewise of the highest importance. 
The three most obvious advantages are: first, 
the superior safety of the insured mortgage; sec- 
ond, the privilege, in case of foreclosure, of im- 
mediately turning the property over to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration rather than getting 
into the real estate business; third, the possession 
in the insured mortgage of a standard asset which 
should be readily marketable. 


All these advantages are in the nature of di- 
rect and immediate benefits to both borrowers 
and lenders. The broader benefits will be mani- 
fest in a sounder mortgage debt structure of the 
nation as a whole. This will result in a far 
greater stability of the construction industry than 
we have ever known before. By a more even 
flow of funds into the residential mortgage mar- 
ket, the peaks and valleys of former experience 
should be leveled out and the return of prosperity 
through revival of the construction industry 
should be real and lasting. 

In this brief article I have been able to touch 
upon only a few of the many aspects of the im- 
mense program now being carried forward by the 
Federal Housing Administration. I beg leave 
to end the discussion by urging every reader of 
Tue COMMONWEAL to study the whole program 
until it is fully understood, to discuss it with 
friends and neighbors, and especially with bank- 
ers and managers of other financial institutions. 
With understanding will come cooperation, and 
through cooperation, complete and nation-wide 
success will be achieved. For in the final analysis, 
the success of the entire undertaking will depend 
on the American people. 


PHILIP HALE 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


anniversary of the most famous patch of 

grass and trees in America, the Common; 
but Philip Hale is no more. To some of us old 
Bostonians his passing from the local scene marks 
the end of an era in Boston history no less de- 
finitely than would the passing of that ancient 
green itself. Indeed, some of us always asso- 
ciate the two. Long ago, thirty-five years to be 
exact, Boston dug a subway under the Common, 
disturbing in the process many antique bones in 
a tiny burial plot near Boylston Street, and erect- 
ing nearby, and also close to Park Street, several 
stone kiosks over the entrances. The first morn- 
ing after the stagings were removed from these 
structures Hale entered the office of the Boston 
Journal—a now defunct newspaper for which he 
was music critic and daily columnist—deposited 


B ive is celebrating this year the 300th 


his Boston bag on his desk, and remarked, “‘I see 
the Public Library has littered on the Common.” 


It was in those Boston Journal days that I 
knew him best and saw him often. I was a cub 
reporter just out of college—part of the time, 
indeed, still a student. He was already famed 
as a critic of music, he was organist in a large 
church, he was a member both of the St. Botolph 
and the exclusive Tavern Club, and he conducted 
on the back page of the paper a column, ‘The 
Talk of the Day,” which after the death of Eu- 
gene Field in Chicago had no rival for a decade. 
But to me, and all the other Boston reporters, 
he was primarily a newspaperman. He came to 
the dingy office every day. He talked and joked 
with the rest of us. He turned out a prodigous 
amount of copy all written in long hand on yel- 
low paper. He praised a good story. He wel- 
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comed contributions to his column, but to get one 
accepted meant that you had to write well, with 
point and brevity, with style and charm. If the 
editor of this journal will permit a reference to 
himself, I will add that his contributions were 
more often accepted than those of anybody else, 
and the encouragement which Hale thus gave to 
his literary aspirations must have been a blessing 
to him as he toiled through the daily grind of rou- 
tine reporting. But to all us youngsters in Bos- 
ton then Hale was both a kind friend (who, to 
be sure, would turn aside any show of gratitude 
with a witty sarcasm), and a journalistic yard- 
stick by which we measured our abilities. On 
Newspaper Row, in the dirty offices of the four 
papers which then occupied it, among a large 
group of ill-paid, often ill-educated, and always 
overworked reporters, Philip Hale, without the 
faintest hint of self-consciousness, upheld an ideal 
of writing for the craft, and moved among us 
daily with the ease of genuine fellowship. We 
gave him without stint of our admiration and 
affection, though never to his face —or never 
twice. After all, he was a Yankee! 


Soon after Boston dug itself a subway it built 
itself a new Symphony Hall, which was opened 
with much ceremony and a speech by Major Hig- 
ginson, founder of the great orchestra. The pa- 
pers, of course, devoted columns of space to the 
event, but what most of us remember now, of all 
that was spoken and printed, is a single sentence 
by Philip Hale. The red-lighted doors, he re- 
marked, should be labeled, “Exit in case of 
Brahms.” He may later have modified his opi- 
nions about this composer, after the public, too, 
had somewhat modified theirs! He had always 
a shrewd common sense in criticism which kept 
him from being swept off his feet by a popular 
fad, as when in the days of Wagner worship he 
defended Italian opera, declaring that it still had 
its place in the world, indeed, still had dramatic 
validity. Time has vindicated his position. 

One of the early events in the new Symphony 
Hall was a song recital by Emma Eames. Those 
who remember this famous singer will not need 
to be told that her voice was white and her stock- 
ings blue. From the misty past comes back to 
me one sentence of Hale’s review. ‘“‘Madame 
Eames,” he wrote, “sang ‘Who is Sylvia?’ as 
though Sylvia were not on her calling list.” 

In its barbed perfection this would be hard to 
excel. But it might give a wrong idea of Hale’s 
wit, which as a rule was kindly and only barbed 
when the occasion demanded. For mawkish sen- 
timentality, for egotistical incompetence, and for 
hypocrisy, he had no mercy. It was in a spirit 
of good nature that he refered to a book on the 
art of singing by W. J. Henderson, the New 
York music critic. ‘Billy is the last of the great 
vocalists,” said he. 


\ 


Probably it is time I set down exactly who 
Philip Hale was, and his better-known accom- 
plishments. When writing of a friend, one for- 

ets that there are any who did not know him. 
‘or the bald facts, then: Philip Hale was born 
in Norwich, Vermont, March 5, 1854, and was 
graduated from Yale with the class of 1876. 
Three years later he was admitted to the bar in 
Albany, but had no liking for the law, and in 
1882 went to Berlin to study music. After two 
years in that city, and further study in other Ger- 
man centers, he went to Paris and studied under 
Guilmant. In the late ’80’s he returned to Amer- 
ica with a sound musical equipment, the knowl- 
edge of two foreign languages, a great relish for 
beer, and a continental lightness and playfulness 
of mind laid over his shrewd Yankee common 
sense. Nature had given him wit, of course, and 
also a memory so extraordinarily retentive that 
his scholarly habit of filing and indexing clippings 
and references seemed almost unnecessary. Once 
when some reporter was seeking for a quotation 
he but vaguely recalled, and could not even name 
the source, Hale said, naming the book, “You 
will find it on a left-hand page, near the bottom, 
in an early chapter.” It was. And he had not 
opened that book since he was a boy. In the 
1880’s Boston was still looked on as an intel- 
lectual center. Howells had come there, and so 
had Hamlin Garland and James A. Herne. It 
was, with its new symphony orchestra, certainly 
a musical center. Here Hale came in 1889, as 
organist of Dr. deNormandie’s church, and also 
as music critic of the Post. In 1891, he joined 
the staff of the Journal, and began his daily col- 
umn, to which his vast reading in the byways of 
literature contributed so much, and which was 
one of the few features of daily journalism which 
the fastidious Harvard English department of 
that period looked upon with approval. 


In 1903, he went to the Boston Herald and 
remained with that newspaper until his death last 
November, though inactive from illness during 
the final year. For the Herald he wrote music 
criticism, dramatic criticism, book reviews, a daily 
column called “As the World Wags” and in- 
numerable editorials on a wide variety of topics. 
But probably the general public, certainly outside 
of Boston, came to know him best for his pro- 
gram notes supplied for the concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. He began these notes 
in 1901 and continued to supply them till 1933. 
When the orchestra came to New York, to Car- 
negie Hall, the programs had to be distributed 
at a store across 57th Street; and solely to pos- 
sess Hale’s notes the entire audience rushed across 
to get them before the concert began. They were 
worth, indeed, far greater trouble to secure, for 
they combined sound musical scholarship and 
straightforward analysis of the music to be 
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played with an endless fund of anecdote and 
quaint illustration, with humor, wit and charm. 
There had been nothing quite like them before, 
and there has been nothing since; which is to say 
there are few scholars like Hale. 

For, after all, he was a scholar. He supplied 
technical analysis and historical information, the 
result of solid musical knowledge and painstak- 
ing and accurate research, but he was also a lover 
of the odd, the unusual; he had a vast library of 
curiosa with its contents at his finger-tips; and 
he was a sensitive literary artist who could not 
be dull if he tried. That alone would set him 
smn from most of the scholars of this world, 
if not from most of the critics. 


The ability to write good musical criticism is 
one of the rarer accomplishments. Music is at 
once precise and vague, mathematical and emo- 
tional. What is precise in it can be criticized 
‘only by an expert. But for the mass of people 
it is the vague emotionalism which appeals, and 
to write of that without mawkishness, with com- 
mon sense and yet due sensitivity, is enormously 
dificult. How difficult you may easily discover 
by reading certain of the New York papers after 
a concert conducted by Toscanini. Philip Hale 
had the necessary dual equipment of technical 
knowledge 7nd sensitivity, and the literary taste 
and skill to uold them in proper balance, to avoid 
sentimental excesses on the one hand and dryness 
on the other. His work was a model of how 
scholarly and yet stimulating true musical criticism 
can be; and it was so regarded by the public and 
his fellow craftsmen. 

One brief quotation must suffice, taken from 
a delightful sketch of Schubert in a Symphony 
program note: 


Then there is the ineffable melancholy which is 
the dominating note. There is gaiety, such as was 
piped naively by Blake in his “Songs of Innocence” ; 
there is the innocence that even Mozart hardly 
reached in his frank gaiety; yet in the gaiety and 
innocence is a melancholy—despairing, as in certain 
songs of “The Winter Journey,” when Schubert 
smelled the mold and knew that the earth was im- 
patiently looking for him... . 


Rarely or never did Hale exceed this pitch in 
writing of the emotional side of music, and in this 
restraint lay, when he wished, a moving eloquence. 

He wrote, in addition to music criticism, many 
dramatic criticisms for the Herald, but these 
were of slight importance. He was not greatly 
interested in the theatre and not particularly 
happy writing about it. He was happy in his 
“As the World Wags” column where he could 
indulge his playfulness as waggishly as he liked, 
inventing odd characters, culling bits of outland- 
ish information from his vast store of curiosa, 
and laughing at the absurdities of the day. In 


his later years there was but one other man on a 
Boston newspaper who represented, like him, 
sound knowledge in criticism, cultivated judg- 
ment and literary skill—H. T. Parker of the 
Boston Transcript. Parker was the best dra- 
matic critic in America outside of New York 
City, and he had few peers there; just as Hale 
was the best music critic, with few if any peers 
in New York. (Incidentally, Hale was over and 
over again solicited by New York papers to join 
their staffs, but could never be tempted from 
Boston.) He and Parker died almost within 
the month, and they have no successors in the 
city of the Puritans. 

They both represented a critical attitude 
which assumed a general interest in the best 
things, and appealed to no other interest. To both 
of them criticism was an art as well as a high 
responsibility, and what they produced could 
without shame stand in the company of the 
works criticized. Both were picturesque figures 
in the city: little Parker with his cape coat, Tale 
with his white hair and mustache and his habitual 
red or black bow tie (perhaps his one touch of 
the sentimental, for it was no doubt a reminder 
of his Bohemian student days). ‘Both are gone, 
and with them has passed from Boston one of its 
few remaining leaderships. Its newspapers now 
are filled with movie gossip and routine hack- 
writing about the few plays which come there 
and the concerts of its still regnant orchestra. 


And with Hale, too, has passed from the 
newspaper world of that city a man who upheld 
in every sort of writing the ideal of style and 
distinction, because style was as much an instinct 
with him as personal cleanliness; and who did so 
as a proudly acknowledged member of the lowl 
Fourth Estate. That is why, to me, his deat 
marks in my ancient city the passing of an era. 
The rapier of his wit and the polish of his style 
and the high democratic distinction of his person 
long held the Philistines at bay. Now the breach 
stands wide and open. 


My Body Broken— 


Strange human demand. 

The doubting lover cried: 

“T will not know Thee present 
until I touch Thy side.” 


So—pain be proof. 

Not high unshaken star, 

but the strained link annealed, 
breach healed, rift sealed, red scar. 


O faithless-faithful, 
rejoice, your Lord is here— 
daily Love smiles above 
the mark made by the spear. 
Grace Farrow Norton. 
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THE LAY FACULTY: A 


REPLY 


By JEREMIAH K. DURICK 


URING the past 
D five years, we 
Catholics have 


been engaged in the 
great national pastime 
of questioning our edu- 
cational practises no 
less zealously, honestly 
and contritely than our 
fellow citizens of other 
creeds, It is not sur- 
prising, then, that we have been asking “right 
out in meetin’,” as the New England Yankee 
used to say, certain questions which a few years 
ago we would not dare to mention in private con- 
versation. These questions are well illustrated 
by those which Mr. Ward Stames (obviously 
and wisely a penname) asked in THE COMMON- 
WEAL of April 12: “Why do not more young 
Catholic laymen who have received advanced 
degrees accept positions in Catholic colleges?” 
and the corollary question, “‘And why is it so 
generally true that these colleges cannot hold 
them for more than a year?” 


At first glance, these questions are seemingly 


innocent; indeed, the first has been asked before 


probably hundreds of times, although rarely in 
print. It is not so much the questions themselves 
which should disturb our consciences as the an- 
swers which Mr. Stames has given to them, or, 
as Mr. Stames might well contend, the unfortu- 
nate implications of the very fact that they need 
to be answered. Up to now we have been not 
unjustifiably afraid to question openly even the 
external and accidental weaknesses in our Catho- 
lic educational system, for fear of scandalizing 
our weaker brethren. Hence, it is not surprising 
that questions and answers such as Mr. Stames 
proposes may seem embarrassing if not positively 
heretical, because they strike right at the heart 
of the entire problem of Catholic Action. For, 
if one of the most vital forces in Catholic Action 
is giving us, as Mr. Stames’s article seems to ar- 
gue, such conspicuous evidence that the clergy 
and laity cannot really codperate harmoniously 
for the cause of Christ and His Church, what can 
we expect from the other forces in our program 
which look to our colleges and universities for 
example, as well as for light and leadership? 


Because this problem is so vital and because 
I disagree very heartily with Mr. Stames’s single 
premise and with most of the items in his bill of 
indictment, I propose in this reply, first, to refute 
his premise, secondly, to emphasize certain other 


Professor Durick here writes a reply to an article in premises of paramount 
our last issue. Mr, Stames, it may be recalled, found that importance in any care- 
the lot of the lay professor or instructor at a Catholic ful analysis of this prob- 
college was more than usually thorny because his lem, ae 
clerical associates and superior took what Mr. Stames that his specific com- 
felt was an unfair advantage of him. The respect due plaints can be explained 
the priestly office was confused with respect for peda-~ away. Incidentally, I 
gogy of men who, Mr. Stames held, were insufficiently shall offer a few tenta- 
prepared to be authoritative in this field. Professor tive suggestions for cor- 
Durick, also a layman, disagrees —The Editors. 


finally, to show 


recting certain acciden- 
tal evils which, any 
priest-teacher must admit, have arisen in the treat- 
ment of the lay professor in the Catholic college. 


Let us consider Mr. Stames’s premise. He 
begins the body of his article by contending that 
the clerical members of our Catholic college fa- 
culties fail to make a distinction between their 
priestly office and their duties as professors. He 
says (rather irrelevantly, it seems to me) that 
this distinction is made by the North Central 
Association and kindred standardizing agencies, 
and he assumes throughout his article that this 
distinction is valid, admittedly because he wished 
to escape the odium attached to laymen who cas- 
tigate the clergy. He implies, moreover, that 
the failure of the priest-teacher to make this dis- 
tinction, although partly the fault of the laity, 
including college students themselves, places the 
lay teacher under an initial handicap, because he 
must teach beside men who seem to be invested 
with ‘“‘supernatural wisdom’ and who are given to 
making “‘sacerdotal pronouncement” in a “more 
or less ex cathedra tone of voice.” No one can 
deny that there are some priest-teachers who, to 
put it mildly, are addicted to a dogmatic type of 
pedagogy. It is generally admitted that the dog- 
matic teacher, whether priest or layman, is no true 
educator at all; but he is just as common in non- 
Catholic schools as he is in our own—and, in our 
own, he is by no means always a priest. He is 
no more attractive or infallible because he hap- 
pens to wear a Roman collar, but, on the other 
hand, he is likely to be less offensively priggish 
than a new-made Ph. D. Surely Mr. Stames 
does not mean to have his readers infer that the 
‘“Smposition of hands” is in its very nature a crea- 
tor of false pride and the superiority complex. 
The Roman collar and cassock may put the fear 
of God into the hearts of unruly or sceptical stu- 
dents for the time being, but ultimately the 
American student will respond both in discipline 
and studies to any teacher, lay or clerical, who, 
in the language of the college campus, shows 
that he ‘knows his stuff.” 
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But, even granting that “the sacerdotal power 
ever lends authority to the educational,” is Mr. 
Stames on sure ground in his distinction between 
the priest as priest and the priest as teacher? 
He says: “It does not follow that he [the priest 
shall teach mathematics or sociology, these of- 
fices he has taken unto himself—there is no Scrip- 
ture for it.” To argue thus is to deny the entire 
educational tradition of the Church. It is true 
that it does not follow that the priest shall teach 
mathematics or sociology merely because he has 
studied theology; nor does ordination as such fit 
the priest to become a professor of theology. To 
maintain, however, that the priest, when he is 
equipped to teach the various branches of so- 
called secular learning, does not teach them as a 
priest is absurd and places, indeed, an unwar- 
rantable limitation on the teaching office of the 
priesthood. One need only glance at the recent 

encyclical on Christian education of Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, to discover sentence after 
sentence which implicitly or explicitly refutes 
Mr. Stames’s assumption. In tact, the Holy 
Father in a splendid passage in the encyclical 
eulogizes the lay teachers in our Catholic schools, 
but, note well, he refers to them as ‘‘most excel- 
lent and powerful auxiliaries.” 

Before examining Mr. Stames’s specific com- 
plaints against the treatment of the lay teacher, 
it seems to me that there are several other very 
important premises to any intelligent discussion 
of this problem, which he fails to consider. We 
need not dwell on the vexing situation of the 
“protracted impoverishment” of the lay teacher, 
which, according to Mr. Stames, is “half the rea- 
son’ that our Catholic laymen refuse to accept 
positions in our colleges. It seems to me that I 
have heard similar complaints when I was teach- 
ing in the public schools, and often, even in pre- 
depression days, we heard of the hand-to-mouth 
existence of professors in all but our most heavily 
endowed non-Catholic colleges. Far be it from 
me to neglect this or any other opportunity to 
tell the world and our college administrators that 
we teachers need more than a subsistence wage. 
But when we get it, I suspect half of the poetry 
and most of the pity will be taken out of our 
traditional lot, to say nothing of the merit 
our “poverty’’ earns for us unto life everlasting. 
Nor shall we take the time in this article to dwell 
on a kindred disability of the lay teacher: the in- 
security of his appointment. Any complete dis- 
cussion of the problem cannot, however, fail to 
take into account the fact that perhaps one of 
the chief reasons the lay teacher does not want 
to remain more than a year on the faculty of the 
Catholic college is that he never knows when a 
priest or other religious may be assigned to his 
place. I mention this point, realizing full well, 

as Mr. Stames should, that many laymen have 


held and shall in all probability continue to hold 
permanent places on our colleges faculties. 

There is one premise to this discussion which, 
to any mind, is even more fundamental than any 
consideration of finance or tenure: before Mr. 
Stames or any of us can tackle this problem with 
hope of arriving at anything like a satisfactory 
solution, he must have more evidence about the 
present plight of the lay teacher than anyone is 
yet prepared to offer. Here is a fine field of re- 
search for some poor devil in quest of a doc- 
torate in education! Until such evidence is gath- 
ered and properly analyzed, neither Mr. Stames 
nor I can submit as valid evidence any of our ex- 
periences, however annoying; for it is even more 
dangerous to generalize about the Catholic col- 
lege and university than it is to generalize about 
Princeton, Wesleyan, the University of Illinois 
and the “hick” colleges of the American hinter- 
land. When one speaks of the Catholic college, 
he is talking about institutions which differ 
among themselves, in spite of obvious doctrinal 
and cultural homogeneities, as much as the vari- 
ous religious orders which conduct them, not to 
mention the differences among the colleges con- 
ducted by the secular clergy. Now it must be 
evident to anyone moderately conversant with 
the Catholic college that there are many and 
varying academic policies, even among the col- 
leges conducted by the same religious order. 
These include, of course, variations in the status 
of the lay professor. There are signs today that 
this status is improving in many of our colleges, 
if we may be permitted to infer improvement 
from the increasing number of laymen who have 
been appointed deans, directors of studies and 
even presidents. Of course Mr. Stames, out of 
the bitterness (if not the fullness) of his own ex- 
perience, may argue that these chosen ones are 
mere figureheads. But neither he nor I can be 
on very firm ground in maintaining or opposing 
such an inference. 

One must admit, however, that Mr. Stames 
would be on firmer ground, if he argued that 
these advancements to the layman have been 
largely achieved by expediency. Are we not, af- 
ter all, in the words of the Holy Father, auxi- 
liaries in the promotion of Catholic education? 
While I am firmly convinced that we have be- 
come important and, I hope, permanent auxi- 
liaries, there can be little doubt that the first lay 
teachers to be employed in our Catholic colleges 
were hired as “stop-gaps” to fill in places for 
which no priest or religious was available. Nor 
can there be any doubt that some of the advance- 
ments which have recently come to laymen are 
the results of similar expedient causes. We must 
remember that at present neither Canon Law 
nor the constitution of any teaching order makes 
provisions for the lay teacher; nor is there any 
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likelihood that his position will ever be deter- 
mined by regulation. 

We must also remember that it is not so many 
years since several of our colleges, which now 
employ nearly the “ideal 50 percent” of laymen, 
had but two or three lay members on their staffs 
and these in capacities hardly above the rank of 
“glorified janitors.” Nor is it so many years 
since teaching, except for the clergy, was re- 
garded as a not very “manly” occupation. This 
was a good old-fashioned American prejudice to 
which we gave our own peculiarly Catholic twist. 
It was all right for a Catholic boy to go to col- 
lege to prepare for the Church or law or medi- 
cine, but, unless he became a priest, it was gen- 
erally considered a sure sign of feebleminded- 
ness or lack of ambition for him to enter the 
teaching profession. It has been, with a com- 
paratively few notable exceptions, only since the 
post-war rush to the colleges that any consider- 
able number of Catholic laymen thought of en- 
tering the teaching profession. The Catholic 
layman is, indeed, a newcomer to the field of 
Catholic education. This is a premise which we 
surely cannot ignore. 


In this long and seeming digression, much of 
the work of refuting or explaining away Mr. 
Stames’s specific complaints has already been ac- 
complished. Hence, we need only review them 
briefly in the remainder of this article. It has 
already been pointed out that advancement has 
come and, I hope, will continue to come to the 
lay teacher when conditions warrant it, and when 
we “auxiliaries” demonstrate our ability to adapt 
ourselves to the Catholic “way” in education. 
To the priest, particularly to the religious, pro- 
fessional advancement, as that term is under- 
stood in state and other non-Catholic colleges, 
means little, except in so far as it affords in- 
creased opportunity for service to the cause of 
Catholic education. It may not be easy for the 
layman to accept such a concept of advancement, 
but accept it he must, if he is to take his place in 
the Catholic college. It may be unfortunate that 
the Catholic scheme compels him sometimes to 
serve under a priest-teacher who is his inferior 
in academic attainments, but, as I said before, 
until definite regulatory provisions for his status 
are set up, he must accept his lot and trust to the 
good sense and good-will of his superiors. The 
layman on the faculty of the Catholic college 
needs must learn the ideals of the religious order 
for which he is teaching, and, whether on the 
faculty of a “religious” or diocesan college, must 
have a thorough understanding of the Catholic 
philosophy of education. His priest-colleagues, 
on the other hand, need to be reminded that the 
layman is no longer a “glorified janitor,” no lon- 
ger an Ichabod Crane, but an auxiliary in the 
work of Catholic Action, and as such is not to 


be subjected to “insults” and “humiliations.” 
The lay teacher, especially one trained in non- 
Catholic institutions, must remember that it takes 
more than a year to make adjustment to aca- 
demic traditions which are usually older and 
more firmly established than those of the univer- 
sity at which he took his Ph. D. Once these re- 
minders are understood, both by the priests and 
by the laymen on our faculties, and once they 
are translated into practise, the petty disabilities 
of the lay teacher should largely disappear. As 
for the layman being ignored on important faculty 
committees and in teachers’ meetings, all I can 
say is that, if he is a real scholar and teacher, 
he should say a fervent Te Deum that, unlike 
his brother-teachers in non-Catholic colleges, he 
is spared the agonies of academic wranglings, 
which rarely serve any real educational purpose. 
If he has any suggestions or complaints about 
academic or disciplinary policies, let him voice 
them to his superiors, and I am sure that or- 
dinarily he will get a fair hearing. 


I realize that I may have oversimplified some 


of the grievances submitted by Mr. Stames, but 


I fear he has greatly magnified them. Perhaps 
the above remarks may give him a better per- 
spective of the lay teacher’s position, if not more 
consolation in his own humiliations. 

Among other complaints, Mr. Stames de- 
plored the gratuitous advice on teaching method, 
often given by clerical colleagues to the lay 
teacher. I suppose, then, he will resent having 
me say in all charity as one layman to another 
that I should advise him to give up teaching alto- 
gether. Wherever he turns, be it to the non- 
Catholic college, the exclusive private school, or 
the public school, he will hear all kinds of first- 
hand and second-hand tales, warning him to take 
up piano-tuning or to shoot himself before he 
submits to the indignities of the academic tread- 
mill. ‘Pity the poor professor!” “Et tu autem, 
Domine, miserere nobis!” 


Saint Peter 


You did not know the pain you caused your Lord 
Until you heard the cock’s triumphant crow 
That hurt you more than could a sanguine sword 
More than the wounds that you were yet to know. 
Harried with grief you fled into the dark 
And in the lap of earth let fall your tears. 
You did not hear the song of morning lark, 
Only “I know Him not” rang in your ears. 
You could not look the sunlight in the face. 
The weight upon your heart had bowed you down, 
Only a black denial you could trace 
In eyes of men you met about the town. 

And all the while the Master loved you so, 

Seeing the hard road you had yet to go. 

SisteR Mary Evtatia. 
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GOLDEN AGE OR MILLENNIUM? 


By SELDEN PEABODY DELANY 


S THE world growing better or worse? 
I Do the extraordinary scientific inventions 

and discoveries of recent times give us 
ima for believing that this is the most 
avored era of the world’s history and that ulti- 
mately we may look forward to the eradication 
of all injustice, to a planned economy and an 
ideal social commonwealth, when there will no 
longer be want in the midst of plenty, and when 
every man will be free to fulfil the purpose of 
his being? Is there a good time coming when, 
in the words of Tennyson, the war drum shall 
beat no longer, and we shall have achieved “‘the 
parliament of man, the ‘federation of the 
world”? Or must we reluctantly conclude that 
we are living in an age of decadence and that the 
highest attainments of the human spirit belong 
entirely to the past—to a vanished golden age 
when the world was young and everyone could 
enjoy to the full the bountiful gifts of nature? 


Which of these two theories we shall hold 
depends largely on our own particular type of 
mentality. There are two types of mind, more 
or less congenital, which may be roughly desig- 
nated as the pessimist and the optimist. While 
we need not go so far as to define the pessimist 
as one who has to live with an optimist, yet it is 
true that they never hit it off very well together. 

The pessimist is inclined to see only the evils 
of this present age. He has a “nostalgia for 
the past.” There have been representatives of 
this type in every age. Today they hark back 
to the security and stability of the Victorian age; 
but many Victorian men of letters, such as 
Ruskin and Carlyle, denounced the age in which 
they lived for its softness and degeneracy. Like- 
wise there is a school of modern writers who 
have written eloquently of the glories of the 
Middle Ages, and have drawn vivid pictures of 
the idealistic conditions which prevailed in ‘‘Mer- 
rie England” in the days before the Reformation. 


In every age there have been pessimistic pro- 
phets. In 1797, Burke declared “barbarism is 
entering upon us.” In 1782, Cowper said that 
England had already sunk into “‘a state of de- 
crepitude.” Voltaire complained of the triviali- 
ties of the eighteenth century. Many contem- 
porary writers felt gloomy about the Elizabethan 
Age or the age of the Renaissance in Italy. Dante 
did not have too high an opinion of the century 
in which he lived. There have always been men 
with acutely critical minds who have been dissatis- 
fied with their surroundings and convinced that 
the best ages of mankind were always in the past. 


On the other hand, the optimistic type of mind 
is accustomed to despise the past and to appraise 
its own civilization as the highest that has ever 
been reached. Those who have inherited this 
type of mentality believe that the world is steadily 
growing better. They are ardent champions of 
progress. They have the utmost confidence that 
we shall ultimately work out a new order of 
society in which justice shall prevail: when every- 
one will enjoy freedom within necessarily im- 
posed limits, possessions will be evenly distrib- 
uted, the agriculturists and industrialists will 
dwell side by side in perfect amity and every- 
thing will be for the best in the best possible of 
worlds. As a rule these hopeful spirits believe 
that if the present system of government and so- 
cial organization could only be destroyed, it would 
necessarily be supplanted by a better system. 


That is the quintessence of optimism, based 
apparently on the bland assumption that the 
world is necessarily growing better with every 
generation, and that every cataclysmic crisis 
must bring about an improvement. Even a very 
sketchy study of history ought to convince any- 
one that no revolution has ever achieved the 
grandiloquent results that were looked for. The 
French Revolution found its ultimate fruition in 
Napoleon. These orgies of destruction have 
never ushered in the millennium. The idealistic 
hopes of the social and political reformers have 
always been dashed to pieces on the unyielding 
rock of human nature. The lesson of history is 
that no revolutionary upheaval can be successful 
unless there is a change in the soul of man, but 
it is a self-evident truth that the soul of man 
remains pretty much the same under all social 
conditions. There are too many self-seekers 
who stand in the way of every idealistic experi- 
ment; too many insincere and dishonest men who 
cannot be trusted to work disinterestedly for the 
common welfare. We do not have to look far 
from home to see how incompetence, ambition 
and greed will bring to naught any scheme of 
social reconstruction. 


Mr. H. G. Wells has devoted his life to en- 
deavoring to establish in the world an ordered 
international society, a sort of world state; but 
his hopes have again and again been shattered by 
the unwillingness of his fellows to listen to his 
appeals and the fundamental dishonesty of 
human nature. In his “Autobiography” he sums 
up the difficulties which have frustrated his well- 
meant designs. Unintentionally he has approxi- 
mated a definition of original sin: 
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The truth remains that today nothing stands in 
the way to the attainment of universal freedom and 
abundance but mental tangles, egocentric preoccupa- 
tions, obsessions, misconceived phrases, bad habits of 
thought, subconscious fears and dreads and plain 
dishonesty in people’s minds—and especially in the 
minds of those in key positions. . . . Though most 
of the people in the world in key positions are more 
or less accessible to me, I lack the solvent power to 
bring them into unison. I can talk to them and even 
unsettle them, but I cannot compel their brains to see. 


What is needed if an ideal social order is to 
be established in this world is that all men in a 
given area should embark upon the task volun- 
tarily, be willing to make sacrifices, submit their 
wills to authority and be animated by an all- 
embracing charity. Such communities have been 
created over and over again by the religious 
orders. Inspired by a supernatural faith and 
impelled by spiritual aims, men and women have 
voluntarily bound themselves by the threefold 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. In such 
religious communities justice, peace and harmony 
prevail and divergent human energies are linked 
together for the accomplishment of superhuman 
tasks. He would indeed be an optimist who be- 
lieved that any modern state, much less the whole 
world, could ever be disciplined and organized 
after the manner of a religious community. 

It would seem to be folly therefore to imagine 
that at any time since the Fall our ancestors 
have lived in a better world than ours; but is it 
not equally foolish to believe that human nature 
being what it is we can establish in this world a 
perfect social order? The Saviour of the world 
labored under no such illusion. He declared that 
the kingdom of God was at hand, but he made it 
clear that this kingdom was not of this world. 


As a great Frenchman has observed, “All ages 
resemble each other in human wickedness.” No 
epoch in the world’s history has been altogether 
good or altogether bad. Each epoch is simply 
different from every other. There are many 
admirable features in our present state of civili- 
zation which were entirely lacking in the Middle 
Ages: the telephone and telegraph, the type- 
writer, the steam and gasoline engines, the radio, 
the cinema, proper drainage and plumbing facili- 
ties. On the other hand, the Middle Ages ex- 
celled our twentieth-century world in many re- 
spects, as witnessed by the “Divine Comedy” of 
Dante, the “Summa” of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
the matchless Gothic cathedrals that lifted their 
spires all over Europe, the high standards of 
religious painting in Italy that have never since 
been surpassed, and the spiritual vance 4 of the 
nations of Europe under the authority of a com- 
mon faith and morality. 

It is idle to lament over the “glamor that was 
Greece or the glory that was Rome” or the 


crumbling architectural achievements of the thir- 
teenth century. It is equally idle to dream of 
establishing an ideal commonwealth of perfect 
human beings. This does not mean, however, 
that happiness is unattainable in this world. Man 
is a surprisingly adaptable creature and has re- 
peatedly attained happiness in every conceivable 
environment. He can always make the best of a 
bad situation. He can surmount the obstacles 
that make for discomfort or frustration, and 
utilize the more favorable elements in surround- 
ings that are intolerable. Above all he can create 
good out of evil. Many of the most conspicuous 
leaders in this and other ages have sprung from 
the lowliest origin and their characters have been 
formed in the school of hardship and suffering. 
It is within the power of every man to create his 
own golden age in the place and time in which 
he was born. 


Still, individual happiness is not everything. 
All men of good-will must have a Bitten joa 
troubled conscience over the maladjustments and 
inequalities of the social order in which they live. 
Yet the ordinary individual, the average man, 
cannot but feel singularly helpless and ineffective 
in the face of the critical economic and social 
needs of our — What can he do? He can 
pay taxes more or less grudgingly. He can vote 
as dictated to by political bosses, demagogs or 
newspapers; but his vote seems to accomplish 
little. He can attend political meetings, write to 
the newspapers or to his representatives in Con- 
gress. He might even occasionally, in some access 
of boldness, write to the President. He knows 
that the real influence is exerted by powerful 
minority groups. 


One move, however, he can make which will 
be fraught with tremendous consequence. He 
can throw himself with all his heart and soul and 
mind into the cause of the Catholic Church. 
Thereby his puny strength will be multiplied a 
thousand fold. Every time he enters a church to 
pray, or goes to confession or Communion, he is 
contributing his share toward increasing the 
impact em 5 by the Church upon the life of the 
nation. He is linking his puny individual efforts 
with the almighty power of God. The Catholic 
Church is the visible manifestation on earth of the 
kingdom of God. For nineteen centuries it has 
exerted a molding and constructive influence upon 
civilization. Its power has never been greater or 
more widespread than today. Moreover, the 
Catholic Church has a clear-cut social program 
which has been repeatedly set forth by the Pope 
and the bishops. This program is anti-plutocratic 
and anti-communistic. It is based on belief in 
human spirituality and freedom. It demands a 
more equitable distribution of the world’s wealth. 
It seeks to apply to all human activities the 
eternal principles of the Divine Justice. 
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HOLY WEEK IN SEVILLE 
By MAX FISCHER 
HE STRETCH between Madrid and Seville, a 


matter of twelve hours for an express train, was 
covered by our plane in two. A weather-beaten Castilian, 
with a face for all the world like that of a genuine con- 
quistador, was at the helm. Landscape always seems 
fresh and impressive when one sees it from an airship; 
and here there was first of all the relief of the Castilian 
foothills, and then Toledo just below—neat and quaint 
as a giant toy, an island of houses pressed together by an 
encircling stream, and round about an almost houseless 
region. The country grew more and more arid, more 
and more thinly populated. We climb over the bleak 
Sierras, and below us are lonely vales practically deserted 
excepting for an occasional farm or the trace of a road 
down which an automobile seems to creep (for we 
are doing a hundred miles an hour): But at length we get 
over the last mountain peak, and’ suddenly the Anda- 
lusian plain is at our feet, vividly green and sown with 
gleaming white houses. In a little while we have reached 
the banks of the Guadalquivir and have flown over stately 
Seville to the air field. 


“He who has not seen Seville, has not seen the miracu- 
lous,” says an ancient Spanish proverb. The native 
Spaniard as well as the foreigner agree that Seville and 
Granada are the cities most worth seeing in this country. 
They are its Naples and Venice. Being of a more serious 
turn of mind, the Castilian lauds the “merriment” of 
these Andalusian cities and the rest of the world echoes 
that verdict. But to me it seems that the rhythm of 
Seville is energetic rather than joyous. The people who 
live here have a great deal of Arabian and Jewish blood 
in their veins, they are complicated psychically as are all 
mixed races. In their great dark eyes shines not the joie 
de vivre which races in the blood of the Italian, the 
Catalan or the man of Southern France. One sees rather 
the sun-ripened melancholy of Semitic peoples. 


The war of the Catholic kings against Arabians and 
Jews was a religious and not a racial struggle. The 
prize at stake was an idea. No one sought then to drive 
persons of alien blood from the soil of Europe, but all 
was wagered to complete the triumph of the Cross over 
the Half Moon. It can also be demonstrated that a 
large part of the Semitic population sought baptism 
more or less voluntarily and were speedily assimilated 
by the Christian elements. ‘The alien blood thus intro- 
duced, remained, however, an active ferment in the life 
of southern Spain. The influence of Moorish culture is 
recognizable even today in Seville as one observes the ar- 
chitecture of the houses, the attitude toward woman, the 
individuality of Andalusian music, poetry and dancing. 
Even such a detail as the custom of washing hands cere- 
moniously before dinner testifies to the continuity of that 
influence. 

Where was the palace of Spain’s Catholic king, when 


he visited the metropolis of Andalusia? Inside the 
alabaster pillars of the Alcazar, of course—in the re- 


splendent rooms created by Arabian interior decorators, 
which retain to this day some of the charm of the “Thou- 
sand and One Nights.” The Alcazar is the most im- 
pressive structure erected by the Moors, after the Al- 
hambra, and is in every sense a marvelous symphony of 
arabesque. It is worlds removed from modern rhythm, 
this place of oriental magic with fairy gardens, box- 
wood and leaping fountains, subtropical shrubbery, 
brightly colored birds, cool courts embosomed in the 
house itself, and unbelievable flowers blossoming in old 
pottery jars. 

Yet though the charms of Moorish zest for beauty 
and comfort embellish this city, it has an obvious Chris- 
tian purpose, being a town of stately churches rich in 
treasures, of majestic processions, of fervent worship- 
ers. Now during the Semana Santa, the Holy Week, 
Seville is in the feverish excitement of great religious 
services which determine the contours of public life. 
Automobile and wagon traffic has ceased. The streets 
are cleared for the processions, in which old and young, 
rich and poor, lovers of life and the weary, are caught 
up in a mood of self-surrender. 

No one who repudiates the Catholic tradition of Spain 
will ever understand this country. Despite revolution 
and “liberal thought,” there is no other land in Europe 
where church and religious activity so completely domi- 
nate every-day life or exercise so great an effect on 
thought and sentiment. The power of Catholic faith 
has welded very different peoples into a unit on this 
peninsula—the Basques of the Pyrenean region, the half- 
Provencal Catalans, the semi-Portuguese Galicians, the 
largely Semitic Spaniards of the South. If there is a 
nation which rests not on racial homogeneity but on a 
fundament of selfsame language and cultural destiny, 
that nation is the Spanish people. 

The picture unfolded by the solemn processions which 
throng the streets of Seville between Palm Sunday and 
Holy Saturday is extraordinarily colorful—is, indeed, 
almost a work of art. In the days of Diocletian this 
city was renowned for the prodigality of the ritual ac- 
cording to which it served Venus, but during these 
many past Catholic centuries its festivals have kept the 
motif of the Cross. One cannot help noticing that even 
today a genuine delight in the senses characterizes these 
processions in honor of Jesus Crucified, strange and not 
infrequently obnoxious to Protestant sensibilities. 

Now it is the peculiar genius of Catholicism to ab- 
sorb life in all its breadth and depth; and this is espe- 
cially true in Spain, where religion is less sicklied over 
with the pale cast of thought than anywhere else in 
Europe. Faith in God the Father and in His Son the 
Redeemer abides in the hearts of this people as an in- 
eradicable certitude. Out of their hearts comes the 
yearning to give evidence of that faith—to make tem- 
pestuous and public profession of it, marching through 
the streets, singing hymns athrob with fervor, taking the 
objects of religious devotion out of the churches in or- 
der to honor, glorify and display them. 

In Seville, as in the rest of Spain, though possibly 
even more than in the rest of Spain, the cult of the Vir- 
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gin Mother flourishes. She is the soother of troubled 
souls, the refuge to whom come all in bitter need. For 
this reason, say the people, Mary has an especial fond- 
ness for Seville and its environs. Most prayers are said 
in chapels dedicated to her; and no other image is to 
be seen so frequently above house doors as that of Our 
Lady of Mercy. The district of Seville is la tierra de 
Maria Santissima. She is the patroness of the city and 
a thousand prose legends as well as a hundred thousand 
poeins pay tribute to her dignity, her kindliness and her 
interventions. 


The statues and pictures in the churches are bathed 
in religious veneration that does not always distinguish 
pedantically between reality and representation. Now 
and then the image seems to have been rendered sacred 
by the religious aspiration directed toward it, and by the 
magical power which it reflects. Lay brotherhoods bear 
statues out into the streets, so that all men may share 
in their holiness and take part in their praise. Men 
who ordinarily beware of carrying even the smallest 
parcel, since that would degrade a nobleman or rich 
burgher, consider it honorable to pant and perspire un- 
der the burden of a miraculous image which they help 
carry. Each brotherhood has its own “Christ” and 
“Madonna,” which it brings to the public attention with 
real pride and joy. 

On the streets efforts are made to win new admirers 
for a favorite statue. When processions meet, a gen- 
uinely Homeric combat begins. The parties laud in 
fiery words the beauty, nobility, holiness and miracu- 
lous powers of their Madonnas, each seeking to cast 
doubt on the relative value of other images. ‘These dis- 
putes, which are half theological and half esthetic, often 
end in controversies about quite naively realistic mat- 
ters—the fact that the tears of one Madonna are larger 
than those of another, or the comparative excellence of 
a Madonna with small hands and a tall figure. But 
as soon as the debate threatens to become a fistic en- 
counter, some priest is on hand to pour oil on the 
troubled waters and to suggest that after all the statues 
are merely reflections of the Mother gloriously enthroned 
in heaven. Whether the masses pause to consider this 
truth in all its aspects is, of course, doubtful—so de- 
pendent is the Castilian on sense impressions. 


I have heard some foreigners remark that these prac- 
tises are “heathenish.” It seems to me rather that they 
contain in them the fervent religious conviction which 
animates this people and seeks to find expression. A 
living social bond of representations understood and 
cherished by all, ties each of these people to the others. 
The processions pass even the prisons, where the convicts 
are glued, as it were, to the windows, hungrily trying 
to catch a glimpse of favorite Madonnas. Thus are the 
forgotten and the outcast reunited with the community 
in the possession of a common faith. And little children, 
still clinging to the colored balloons or figurines which 
recall the feast, go to bed happy and dream of heaven 
and angels. 

One who looks more deeply will not be misled by the 
southern vivaciousness of Seville street scenes into con- 


fusing the expansiveness of this city with the frivolity 
of Naples. Seville is a picturesque city: the comb and 
mantilla worn by every woman inside the home but 
publicly only on festival days gives everything a_pe- 
culiarly decorative cast. The Calle de Serpes, which is 
the main thoroughfare, is closed to traffic and always 
crammed with talkative, promenading human beings 
who render it literally impossible for someone in a 
hurry to move at better than a snail’s pace. Along 
the streets are tables and chairs in the open air, served 
by the waiters of a club, a café or a bar. If you were 
to seat yourself there, you would drink a Manzinilla or 
a vermouth, a glass of beer or a cup of chocolate, mean- 
while reading the paper in comfort and munching an 
olive from the end of a toothpick. Allowing the Jimpia- 
botas—the shoe-shiners—to affix a festival radiance to 
your shoes, you would be besieged at every moment by 
venders of eatables, toilet articles and sentimental novels, 
a hundred lottery tickets would be shoved under your 
nose, and quite innumerable beggars would clamor for 
something. A blind man might well take position be- 
fore your table and strum a very, very sad ditty on his 
dilapidated guitar, while his agile associate darted from 
table to table in quest of contributions. Not to be out- 
done, another who has caught the drift of modern 
progress and learned the advantages of technology, may 
plant a phonograph on a tripod and turn on scratchy 
jazz for your benefit. 


When evening comes the countless cabarets and dives 
are filled. The cheaper and more vulgar the place is, 
the more vigorously and violently do the patrons dance. 
All throw off restraint, but there is seldom any raucous 
noise or boorishness, for even the simplest Spaniard 
cherishes the caballero in his heart. Next morning these 
very same masses now surrendering so enthusiastically 
to the charms of sense, will kneel in church, humble and 
contrite. There is zest and lust for life in this land, 
thirst for beauty and enjoyment—but there rests upon 
it the shadow of the Cross. Seville has room for the 
smiling Madonnas of Murillo and the bitter sermons of 


Valdes Leal. 


The Magdalene Speaks 


“TI who had sought Him when the night was old 
And reached His tomb with the first light of dawn, 
I who had thought to find Him still and cold 
Found angels there and Christ, my loved One, gone. 
Weak with my loss a stranger’s form I meet— 
Too dim my eyes with tears to know Him fair. 
Eager the steps that bring me to His feet. 

‘Gone is my Lord, in pity tell me where?’ 


‘Mary’—the Master’s voice. ‘Mary,’ my name 
On lips that loved it when, knowing no shame, 
I went to Him in Simon’s house one night. 
‘Mary.’ A rapture and a wave of swift delight— 
‘Rabonni, Jesu!’ Low my answering cry. 
‘Rabonni, Jesu!’ Spent at Thy feet I lie.” 


Sister AGNES OF ASSISI. 
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Seven Days’ Survey 


The Church.—In a demonstration, April 7, in which 
the French and German Ambassadors to the Holy See 
and representatives of the British and Italian legations 
participated, the Holy Father led 30,000 persons in St. 
Peter’s Basilica in prayers for peace. In cooperation with 
the Catholic University of America a world-wide plea 
for peace by five Princes of the Church will be heard 
over the Columbia Broadcasting network, April 20, from 
12 noon to 1 p. m. Eastern Standard Time. William 
Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, Joseph Car- 
dinal MacRory, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of 
all Ireland, Jean Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, 
Cintra Cardinal Leme da Silviera, Archbishop of Rio de 
Janeiro, and Theodore Cardinal. Innitzer, Archbishop 
of Vienna, will urge the nations of the world to settle 
their differences without recourse to arms. * * * In a 
Lenten pastoral to parents in the Diocese of Great Falls, 
Montana, the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara de- 
clared, “By the Sacrament of Marriage Catholic parents 
receive special graces not given to Pope, bishop, priests 
or teaching religious, to enable them to teach religion to 
their children.” * * * Alsace is said to be “the world’s 
greatest nursery of missionaries.”” With a Catholic popu- 
lation of only 840,000 Alsace now has in active foreign 
missionary service, one Apostolic Delegate, 13 vicars 
and 16 prefects apostolic, 700 priests, 300 Brothers and 
500 Sisters. There are also 900 seminarians preparing 
for the foreign missions and 300 novices in training for 
the work in the various religious congregations. * * * 
The Holy Father has bestowed the Apostolic Blessing 
on the Catholic Campaigners for Christ, with head- 
quarters in Boston, who have held over 1,300 open-air 
meetings in all parts of this country to bring the message 
of the Church to the man in the street. * * * The Linacre 
Quarterly, official journal of the Federated Catholic 
Physicians’ Guild, notes that 27 of the 48 states have 
sterilization laws and advocates amendments exempting 
Catholics from the application of such laws and similar 
bills proposed in other states. 


The Nation.—Dust storms led to the closing of 
schools in Oklahoma, continued a long and devastating 
siege of Kansas and halted automobile traffic in parts of 
Texas. In the Denver, Colorado, region, which has 
been steadily harassed by dust storms, these were giving 
place to rain, while in other parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region there was snow. Many parts of the Middle 
West, where the covering blanket of prairie grass has 
been for years plowed up for crops and subjected to a 
more than usual rapidity of weathering and erosion, have 
been suffering from what has seemed to the natives a 
major cataclysm of nature, in which their farms are 
whirled into the air and deposited in drifts like the sands 
of the Sahara in neighboring states. * * * Comptroller 
Frank J. Taylor of New York City sold $50,000,000 of 


city bonds at the most favorable interest rate the city 
has obtained for a long-term security since 1905. * * * 
The Aluminum Company of America and the Inter- 
national Aluminum Cartel were said in a report by the 
National Industrial Relations Board to be in a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade and for the domination of all 
aluminum prices. Aluminium, Ltd., of Canada, a cor- 
poration formed in 1928, was the same as the plants and 
holdings of the Aluminum Company of America in 
Canada prior to that date, the report said, and a chart 
was submitted which showed that the family and asso- 
ciates of Andrew W. Mellon, at that time Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, controlled 63.2 per- 
cent of the stock of the American company and 73.3 
percent of the Aluminium, Ltd. “It is not surprising 
that, although Canada is the world’s largest aluminum 
exporter, this country has never competed in the United 
States market with domestic aluminum,” said the report. 
Mr. Mellon, following his resignation as Secretary of 
the Treasury, was appointed by former President Hoover 
Ambassador to Great Britain. He is now on trial for 
evasion of income tax payment. His attorney brought 
out that Mr. Mellon at the time in question made educa- 
tional and charitable gifts from 1931 to 1933 amounting 
to more than $2,500,000 and that he had had in the 
back of his mind to give $3,000,000 in old masters to a 
projected National Art Gallery. * * * Tornadoes rav- 
aged Louisiana and Mississippi, killing twenty-six and 
injuring 150. 


The Wide World.—On April 11 diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of France, Great Britain and Italy will meet 
at Stresa, Italy, to discuss the situation created by Ger- 
many’s resolve to arm in violation of the Versailles 
Treaty. It was reported that Captain Eden would be 
unable to attend because of illness, and that Sir John 
Simon would sponsor British addiction to a policy of 
watchful waiting. Premiers of all three nations plan 
to attend. * * * The Danzig elections failed to give the 
Nazis control of the city council. As a matter of fact, 
they secured less than 60 percent of the total vote. The 
Center party virtually maintained its strength. One 
impressive detail was the flight of Dr. Hermann 
Rauschning, German conservative, who was the first 
Nazi mayor of Danzig, after publishing a letter warning 
his fellow citizens against endorsing unlimited Hitlerite 
rule. * * * In Catholic churches of Germany, a prayer 
was read in which God was asked to safeguard the faith- 
ful against false prophets, “who withdraw from the 
people the truth of dogma and burden them with fables 
and myths.” The seventieth birthday of General Luden- 
dorff was the occasion for government overtures to this 
enemy of the Church. * * * A record-breaking crop of 
spies was reported from all parts of Europe. French 
and German courts were trying leaders of alleged rings, 
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Belgium sentenced two men to prison terms for having 
aided the German government, and Switzerland was 
said to harbor a veritable nest of pryers into everything. 
* * * Preparations for any military emergency continued 
apace. The French moved 60,000 more troops up to 
the “ring of steel” extending north and south of Metz; 
barbed-wire entanglements were set up and trenches dug. 
Austria prepared to ask permission of the League of 
Nations to equip and maintain a volunteer army of 
100,000 men. Added to the budgets of various other 
countries were sums to be expended for further arma- 
ment. * * * Ethiopia petitioned the League of Nations 
to settle disputes pending between her government and 
Italy. The ruler declared, however, that every man in 
his realm was prepared to die in its defense. 


* * * * 


The Work of the K. of C.—In the course of their 
present Mobilization for Catholic Action the Knights of 
Columbus are sending out a folder which briefly suggests 
the scope and variety of their work in the United States 
and Canada. Local councils play a prominent part in 
parish activities, arranging laymen’s retreats, Communion 
Sundays and memorial Masses. They also provide con- 
siderable material relief to the needy and assist the poor 
in securing the aid to which they are entitled from the 
proper welfare authorities. A number of councils con- 
duct courses in religion, history, sociology and economics, 
while games, track meets and a variety of athletic con- 
tests are also sponsored to promote wholesome recreation 
and good sportsmanship. One of the order’s special 
works is Catholic Boy Guidance. It has established a 
professional postgraduate course in the subject at the 
University of Notre Dame and provided over 100 schol- 
arships there. Evening Boyology Institutes have been 
held in 135 cities to instruct 30,000 men in the technique 
of successful boy guidance. The Knights of Columbus 
contribute generously to alleviate distress in the case of 
national disasters and supply many a willing worker for 
the Community Chest, the Red Cross and the Boy Scouts. 
They have been zealous workers in the Legion of De- 
cency campaign and the fight against religious persecution 
in Mexico. Membership in the order entails access to a 
low cost fraternal insurance plan which provides note- 
worthy protection against old age and family destitution. 
Reports from only a few of the 2,000 councils engaged 
in the present mobilization disclosed 7,000 applications for 
membership in the first five days of the campaign. 


War Profits and Mobilization—On April 9 the 
House went ahead of the Senate in the current move- 
ment against war profits and for war mobilization, and 
sent to the upper chamber the McSwain War Profits 
Bill. Representative McSwain has been working sixteen 
years for some such measure. The bill was almost cut 
in two the last day when the series of mobilization 
amendments passed the previous Saturday were deleted. 
At that time authoritarian provisions which among other 
things gave the President power to conscript about 
23,000,000 men, that is, all males between twenty-one and 


forty-five, as well as all industrial managers, were passed 
in a flurry of enthusiasm which some diagnosed as pacifistic 
and others as Fascist-militaristic. As passed, the bill permits 
the President to freeze prices, rents, compensations; to 
“commandeer [not conscript] material and financial 
resources, industrial organization and public services” 
deemed necessary for the prosecution of the war. He 
may close exchanges, license all manufacturing, tride 
and public services except the press. The tax provisions 
are left open so that the Senate can fill them in. The 
bill waiting in the Senate, inspired by John T. Flynn 
on its economic side, has seven titles. Its tax, commodi- 
ties and exchange control, and financial sections are con- 
tained in four titles which will probably be accepted by 
the House. Two titles deal with the drafting of indus- 
trial management and the conscription of property and 
the fixing of prices and the licensing of business, which 
the House bill treats in its own way. These are the 
questions which deal more with the authority of the gov- 
ernment than with the profits of war, and which aroused 
debates in the House of Representatives. 


The Mexican Situation.—His Excellency, Archbishop 
Ruiz y Flores, has authorized a petition to American 
Catholics for funds to aid the children of Mexico. Little 
change in the general situation was reported this week. 
Writing in Today (April 13, 1935), Mr. Raymond 
Moley declared: “No liberal can fail to regret the ex- 
cesses to which official Mexico has carried its religious 
policy. It seems to be an eternal rule of history that 
what begins as warfare upon a church as an institution 
ultimately degenerates into a war on religion itself as an 
attitude of mind. Then, having sought to cast God out 
of the minds of their subjects as an object of worship 
and veneration, there follows inevitably the attempt of 
the rulers to make themselves the beneficiaries of the 
human tendency to offer loyalty to a higher power. Man, 
cloaked with a bit of authority, dethrones God only to 
seek godship himself. . . . In the face of official assur- 
ances that the people are quietly accepting, and even 
enthusiastically backing, the Mexican government in its 
anti-religious and socialistic education policies, consider- 
able significance attaches, it seems to me, to the fact that 
in Guadalajara some ten thousand persons had the moral 
courage to turn out and brave death, injury and prison 
to make their nonconformity articulate. That the oppo- 
sition to these policies is serious is further indicated by 
evidences that the government is not wholly assured of 
its ability to withstand the opposition it has stirred up.” 
Today is publishing a series of articles on the Mexican 
situation, by Robert Hammond Murray. 


Adolph S. Ochs (1858-1935).—The late publisher of 
the New York Times was born of an accomplished Ger- 
man liberal family in Cincinnati, Ohio. He had little 
formal schooling, but began work as an office boy at the 
age of eleven with a newspaper in Knoxville, Tennessee. 
He was soon promoted to delivery boy at $1.50 a week. 
After a year or two in a grocery store and a drug store 
he became a printer’s devil for the Knoxville Chronicle. 
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He was convinced that the city of Chattanooga had 
great possibilities and after various newspaper jobs—in 
the composing room, as a reporter and as a_ business 
manager—he was appointed receiver of the Chattanooga 
Dispatch. At the age of twenty, with a working capital 
of $37.50, he took over the Chattanooga Times and 
without asking any favors made a sizable profit the very 
first year. In 1883, Mr. Ochs married Miss Effie 
Miriam Wise. Thirteen years later he mortgaged 
everything he had to acquire the New York Times. In 
an era of yellow journalism he announced that he would 
provide a clean, temperate and impartial presentation of 
the news with higher standards in advertising. For the 
first two years he had great difficulty meeting his weekly 
payroll, but nevertheless refused handsome advertising 
and editorial offers from Tammany Hall and the Republi- 
can National Committee in order to uphold his reputa- 
tion for independence. The financial success of the 
Times was assured at the end of the third year and Mr. 
Ochs continued to direct it as long as he lived. A zealous 
member of the reformed Jewish faith, Mr. Ochs has to 
his credit many achievements besides raising the standards 
of American journalism. His support made possible the 
publication of the “Dictionary of American Biography.” 
In 1912, he founded the Hundred Neediest Cases Fund, 
which at the Christmas of 1930 attained a sum of 
$345,790. He has done much to develop the national 
parks. Mr. Ochs received many honors, the most cher- 
ished the title of Citizen Emeritus of Chattanooga, 
conferred in 1928. 


On the Agricultural Front.—That Catholic groups 
are taking the rural life movement seriously is evident 
from a report of activities in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. 
According to the Catholic Herald and Rural Bureau 
Notes, pastors of better situated parishes collected more 
than $15,000 during the last five months of 1934, to aid 
schools and churches in impoverished towns. What 
could be done with so little money seems quite amazing. 
The archdiocese has also been very active in promoting 
vacation schools, in which children who attend the “little 
red schoolhouses” during the year are given religious 
instruction during a period ranging from three to six 
weeks. Last summer a total of 1,496 pupils were taught 
by sixty-three Sisters. A farm listing service has also 
been maintained, to help young men who think of settling 
on the land to find farms within reach of a church. 
“At the present time,” says the Catholic Herald, “the 
conference has 230 pieces of property listed and de- 
scribed.” In cooperation with the Central Verein, the 
conference has also promoted the establishment of parish 
credit unions. This is an idea which is interesting Cath- 
olic observers more and more, since the value of the 
credit union has been well demonstrated by the depres- 
sion. Failures’ were at a minimum in banks thus con- 
ducted, and the result has been a marked increase in the 
number of these “institutions for men in overalls.” 
Today there are more than 3,000 individual credit unions 
in the United States, with 500,000 members and assets 
of nearly $75,000,000. In southern Missouri pastors 


have actively supported the credit union idea as a way of 
killing off the “loan shark.’’ The unions existing there 
are not affiliated with, but are supported by, parishes. 


The Conferences of Notre Dame.—Recently in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame of Paris, the centenary of 
the first Lenten conférence of Lacordaire was celebrated. 
Cardinal Verdier of Paris, the Apostolic Nuncio, five 
archbishops and bishops, a mitred abbot, the Minister, 
Louis Marin, generals and Academicians were in the 
gathering honoring the great preacher. The Master 
General of the Dominicans, the Very Reverend Martin 
Gillet, whose order Lacordaire joined in 1840, delivered 
the sermon, on the liberty of belief, teaching and asso- 
ciation. Ever since Lacordaire preached, the Lenten and 
Advent conférences of Notre Dame have been major 
means of presenting the truths of the Church, and the 
life of the Church in relation to the most absorbing 
contemporary secular problems. Lacordaire first became 
prominent in connection with the paper, L’ Avenir, which 
he edited with the Abbé de Lamennais and Montalem- 
bert, and which was a very liberal paper, both in politics 
and (it was decided) in doctrine. The paper was con- 
demned by the Pope in 1832. Lamennais never made 
full and sincere submission, bz Lacordaire (as also 
Montalembert, the lay historian, politician and contro- 
versialist) did, and he took up preaching in place of 
writing to propagate his orthodox religious views and 
his still liberal politics. Frederic Ozanam and the first 
group of St. Vincent de Paul listened to him at the 
Collége Stanislas, and in 1835 prevailed upon the still 
somewhat cautious Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur 
Louis de Quelen, to entrust to him the Lenten series at 
Notre Dame. After two years, during which he estab- 
lished himself as the greatest preacher of the century, 
Lacordaire went to Rome and there joined the Domini- 
cans. He returned to France, reestablished the order 
there, and continued his conférences until the formation 
of the Second Empire in 1852. He left Paris then be- 
cause he wished to prevent the Church from becoming 
identified with the empire. He died in 1861, after mak- 
ing the remark that he hoped to die “as a penitent 
religious and an impenitent liberal.” 


Edwin Arlington Robinson (1859-1935).—‘Robin- 
son’s death made few newspaper headlines,” remarked a 
fellow poet, “but he is one of the half-dozen living Amer- 
icans who will be widely remembered in a hundred 
years.” If literary and critical history afford any parallel, 
this remark is justified. Born at Head Tide, Maine, 
Robinson eventually went to Harvard. His first two 
volumes of verse, ‘““The Torrent and the Night Before” 
(1896) and “The Children of the Night” (1897) went 
practically unnoticed, and are today great rarities. Some 
ventures in poetic drama followed. His real fame began 
with the publication of “The Man against the Sky” 
(1916), which was one of the major contributions to 
the “renaissance of lyric poetry” at that time. Later on 
Robinson essayed narrative verse on a grand scale, and 
rewrote some Arthurian legends in terms of modern 
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ideology. “Tristram” (1927) attracted the most atten- 
tion. Concerning these ventures there was a great deal 
of difference of opinion. ‘The attitude of Poetry and 
affliated organs was frankly hostile, but the most pro- 
fessional critics were enthusiastic. Three separate Pulit- 
zer Prizes were conferred on the poet, who nevertheless 
clung to his reticent habits. For many years his address 
was Ledoux and Company, New York. Nevertheless he 
had a group of distinguished friends. Robinson’s body 
was cremated. This was the second notable instance of 
“poetic ashes,” the other being occasioned by the crema- 
tion of the body of Sara Teasdale. 


Catholic Press Exhibit—An International Exhibi- 
tion of the Catholic Press opens this month in the Vatican 
City. The exhibition in itself will be an example of 
modern propaganda methods, of dramatic visualization 
and of non-scholastic educational techniques. There will 
be a general section displaying the history and contem- 
porary development of the technical elements, such as 
the transmission of news, the service of correspondence, 
editing, administrative organization, and the training of 
journalists. The second section will be made up of 
national pavilions. ‘The cooperating countries will fur- 
nish illustrations of the progress of their national Cath- 
olic press including documentation of the principal press 
campaign carried on in defense of the Church and her 
institutions. ‘They will show statistical data indicating 
the present state of the Catholic press and initiatives 
undertaken and typical characteristics worthy of study 
or imitation; and finally they will try to tell the services 
that the Catholic press renders the Church and Catholic 
life in all fields in each nation. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda will gather the material for mission 
countries. ‘The third section is called the “systematical 
section” and will group publications according to con- 
tents. Publications of Catholic Action and of missionary 
propaganda have the place of honor. Besides these main 
sections there will be a certain number of special depart- 
ments showing work in particular fields in detail. 


* * * * 


Building.—The report of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics on the value of buildings for which permits were 
issued during the full year, 1934, emphasizes again the 
appalling debacle of the building industry, which in itself 
is a major depression. In New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and Los Angeles, the five greatest cities 
of the country, the total value of construction in 1934 
was 7 percent as much as in 1925. However, 1934 was 
better than 1933. It was the first year since 1925 to 
show an increase over the preceding year in the number 
and value of new buildings. New residential buildings 
decreased 9.5 percent in number and 12.7 percent in 
cost; new non-residential construction decreased 2 per- 
cent in number and 1.4 percent in cost; but additions, 
alterations and repairs increased 11.6 percent in number 
and 29.4 percent in cost, to bring an increase in total 
numbers of 7.3 percent, and in cost of 5.5 percent. Dur- 
ing the year new dwelling units were provided for 29,908 


families. Of these, 68.2 percent were in one-family 
dwellings, 7.4 percent in two-family dwellings, and 24.4 
percent in apartment houses. This is in contrast to the 
proportions during the boom. In 1928, only 35.2 per- 
cent of the family units constructed were in one-family 
dwellings, while 53.7 percent were in apartment houses. 
In New York City the total value of new construction in 
1934 was $96,661,717, and in 1925, $1,020,604,713. 


The New Deal Marches On.—The latest analysis 
released by the Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce showed that employment and payrolls, farm 
income and distribution and business conditions improved 
in February and into March. Compared with 1934, 
the general index was up 12 percent for the first two 
months of this year. Major gains were in the automo- 
bile, iron, steel and glass business. Declines or slight 
changes from last year were in the cement, lumber, 
tobacco manufacturing, leather, shoe manufacturing and 
certain food processing industries. The textile industry 
showed an improvement of 14 percent. Factory employ- 
ment was up 3.2 percent in February, while payrolls 
increased 7.8 percent. These gains exceeded the usual 
seasonal increase, and the adjusted employment index 
rose to within one point of the highest figure reached in 
1934. The payroll index, which is not adjusted for 
seasonal movements, rose to the highest figure since June, 
1931. A well-known commentator summed up that 
although things were not Utopian, solid progress was 
being made in the United States “in spite of the second- 
guessers, detractors and trouble makers.” 


The Sporting Unemployed.—The strange situation 
described as technological unemployment in the United 
States, which is sometimes erroneously described as over- 
production, has apparently led to notable developments 
of non-commercially competitive human activity. ‘he 
National Recreation Association recently made public a 
report showing that public demand in the United States 
for organized and free sports, drama, music, crafts and 
other recreations has been greatly increasing. In short, 
the unemployed, or part-time employed, instead of sitting 
around in their poverty-stricken homes brooding in 
despair or hatred, have been gotten into activity which 
does not produce commodities which, by competing with 
commodities of people regularly employed, aggravate the 
unemployment situation. Municipal recreation centers 
were used by 1,624,000 young people and adults in 1934. 
Children under seventeen, to the number of 5,000,000, 
played in public playgrounds last summer. In arts and 
crafts, 400,000 persons were enrolled under public 
auspices, while 84,000 engaged in various forms of com- 
munal dramatics. Tennis players numbered 984,000, 
while 612,000 children and young people played baseball 
and 400,000 basketball. The association’s consultation 
service received 40 percent more requests for advice and 
suggestions on recreational methods and activities than 
in 1933. The number of communities now served totals 
5,922. Howard S. Braucher is the executive secretary ; 
the address is 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Play 


By GRENVILLE VERNON 


Cornelia Otis Skinner 

F ONE were to call Cornelia Otis Skinner the 

American Yvette Guilbert, one would pay each of 
these superb artists a compliment, for in their own fields 
each is supreme. Mme. Guilbert is in her art essentially 
the democrat, a true daughter of the people. In the 
depiction of midinettes, cocottes, girls of the peasantry, 
the dregs of the Paris streets, even of the petite bour- 
geoise, the great French diseuse has revealed a gallery of 
portraits, tragic, comic, pathetic, gay, which have had no 
equal. Truly may it be said that Yvette Guilbert has 
exalted the humble, not always spiritually it is true, but 
by making them live with such intensity that once seen 
they never can be forgotten. -Cornelia Skinner on 
the other hand is essentially an aristocrat, and though 
some of her girls of the people are magnificently etched, 
she always, when she is at her best, gives them something, 
a brilliance of spirit, a grace of bearing or of manner, 
which raises them above their station. In past seasons 
we have seen her in “The Loves of Charles II” and in 
“The Wives of Henry the Eighth,” and we have mar- 
veled at both her historical sense and her mastery of 
character. This year she has added a new play, like the 
others written and acted entirely by herself—Mansion 
on the Hudson.” 


The scene is laid at Tall Trees, a large estate on the 
Hudson, and the action takes place in the living-room 
of the house. In the first scene it is 1880. Mrs. Stanley 
Howland, neglected by her husband, is about to run 
away with the man who loves her, but at the last moment 
is prevented by an accident to her son, De Witt. The 
second scene is 1898. Mrs. Stanley Howland, jr., is a 
young Southern woman who has never been made quite 
at home by the Howlands, and the scene ends as she 
learns of the death of her husband in the Spanish- 
American War. The third scene is the winter of 1920, 
and Carrie Howland, an acidulous old maid, is selling 
the house where she has lived all her life, ruined by the 
gambling of her brother, De Witt. ‘The next scene is 
seven years later and now a vulgar Irishwoman, Mrs. 
Joseph Kelly, who has bought the house, is giving a 
party to an ill-assorted gathering, and at the end her son 
comes in, having been expelled from Princeton for cheat- 
ing. Scene 5 shows a new tenant of the house, the 
young wife of Tony, the Howlands’ gardener, who has 
turned the mansion into a gambling house. Tony’s wife 
discovers that her husband is having an affair with a 
young singer and sends the singer away. The final scene 
is laid the following evening and depicts a young society 
woman who is gambling, and who so humiliates the 
aged De Witt Howland by telling him his pictures are 
trash that he drops dead. 

This outline gives merely the bare bones of the 
action, but what counts is Miss Skinner’s magnificent 
differentiation of the six women. It would be difficult 
to say which is the most effectively drawn—the dignity 


and poignancy of the first Mrs. Howland, the stark and 
bitter Carrie, the vulgar Mrs. Kelly, the beautiful 
and pathetic young Italian woman, or the callous and 
sophisticated society girl. Sally, the younger and South- 
ern Mrs. Howland, is the only figure that doesn’t quite 
satisfy. 

What is the secret of Miss Skinner’s art? She is of 
course a mistress of make-up and costuming, but these 
are only the externals. She possesses beauty and distinc- 
tion of bearing, but these also are only the tools for 
her imagination, her subtlety of understanding, her emo- 
tional power, her intellectual insight. There is in such 
portraits as that of the first Mrs. Howland and of the 
Italian girl an inner radiance which seems to lighten 
the stage the instant she appears, and this is perhaps her 
highest quality. Yet she is none the less sure in her 
realistic touch, the touch which brings to life the old 
maid, the rich vulgarian, and the socety girl. In short, 
her art is truly protean, and her ability to make a mono- 
log seem a living play, and to make the other actors, 
though they do not speak, seem to be present and almost 
equally living, stamps her as an interpretive actress of 
the first order. 

When to this is added the fact that she is a creative 
artist as well, that she writes her plays as well as plays 
them, we get an idea of the extraordinary talent of this 
young woman, a talent which often rises to what is very 
near to genius. ‘There are those who would say that 
Cornelia Otis Skinner is in interpretive power the lead- 
ing actress on the American stage. I am not sure that 
I am not one of those who hold her thus. (At the 
Booth Theatre. ) 


The Dominant Sex 


HIS play by a young Irish playwright, Michael 
Egan, has an excellent idea, but it is an idea for a 
novel rather than the theatre. It tells the story of the 
hobbling of a young inventor, Dick Shale, by the very 
feminine wiles of his wife, Angela, who is determined 
to do with his future as she wishes by the deadly arts of 
wheedling and reiteration of her ideas. Now in the 
theatre an idea may be repeated once, or perhaps twice, 
but when it is repeated every few minutes boredom be- 
comes the result. The characters in the play are real, 
but as they talk and repeat in talk rather than suggest 
and act, we soon begin to yawn. Had Mr. Egan written 
a novel it might very well have proved amusing, for his 
method in ‘““The Dominant Sex”’ is that of the novel and 
not of the stage. This is a pity, for there is much good 
writing and the actors and actresses are excellent, espe- 
cially Helen Chandler as Angela, Bramwell Fletcher as 
Dick, and A. E. Matthews as Joe Clayton. When Mr. 
Matthews is en the stage, too, the play takes on life, not 
only because of the skilful performance of the actor him- 
self, but because Clayton is the only figure visualized in 
terms of the theatre. When he is present things happen, 
not so much to the plot, but to the characters themselves, 
even those thrown into contact with Clayton. But, alas, 
he appears only for a short time and in only two of the 
acts. (At the Cort Theatre.) 
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Communications 


THE SACRED SEASON 


Green Bay, Wis. 

O the Editor: For a number of years I have been 

an enthusiastic reader of THE ComMMONWEAL and 
have zealously defended it against the charge, not infre- 
quently heard in clerical circles, that your review is a 
promoter of religious snobbishness. If, however, your 
editorial entitled ““The Sacred Season” is to be taken as 
typical of your attitude toward ecclesiastical discipline 
and religious practise, it is evident that I owe an apology 
to your detractors. 

The writer of the editorial in question looks at Lent 
as observed by the Church today and confesses that he is 
bored. The Church, it seems, has practically forbidden 
him to fast, and he finds that abstinence merely means 
the slight annoyance of remembering to order fish on 
specified days. True, one could abstain from the theatre, 
tobacco and cocktails, but it would often be “socially in- 
convenient.” As for daily Mass, Stations of the Cross, 
Lenten courses and the like, he is such a busy person 
that “a hasty few moments snatched from work seem 
insignificant.” He sighs for a retirement from self and 
the world for forty days “as is the case in monastic com- 
munities.” In his spiritual desolation, however, he hits 
upon a happy thought: he will revive the custom of 
prayer and reading in common in his family circle. An 
hour of this daily throughout Lent will “bathe the house- 
hold in life-giving spiritualness” and will become “a 
source of rest and blessedness, and also (in accordance 
with the right meaning of Lent) a satisfactory method of 
preparing for the joy of Easter day.” 

Does THE COMMONWEAL seriously advocate such a pro- 
gram for the Catholic laity in general or does it purport 
to be a review which should be read only by the finan- 
cially privileged to whom Lenten menus are no problem, 
the socially superior to whom the theatre and cocktails 
are necessities of life, and the intellectually gifted who 
are too intelligent to derive any benefit from public devo- 
tions or a pastor’s sermons and who have too keen an 
appreciation of the rubrics to be anything but annoyed 
by the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice in their parish 
church? That such a class of religious snobs exists you 
must be well aware. You will find them in some monas- 
tery chapel on Sunday mornings, at a retreat house dur- 
ing the parish mission, at a “conference” whenever there 
are evening devotions in their parish church. They are 
always ready to speak at Communion breakfasts, but you 
will never find them at the Communion railing with 
their parish societies. Is this the type of Catholic Action 
that THE CoMMONWEAL seeks to promote? Or did the 
writer of the editorial in question speak with his tongue 
in his cheek and have no purpose at heart but the worthy 
cause of Lenten reading? 

If he is serious in this matter I hope that he enjoys 
his experiment in spiritual bathing in the monastic seclu- 
sion of his own home. True, unless he is a manual 
laborer he is bound by the law of fasting, but his error 


is doubtless invincible. His theatre parties will of course 
be sanctified by the purity of his intention, and each 
Martini will be swallowed for the greater glory of God. 
The churches will be so crowded with the poor, the 
ignorant and the sweaty that he will not be missed; per- 
haps even the Lord will not notice his absence. No 
doubt he will be the better man for having observed 
Lent in his own quiet Lutheran way. My only concern, 
in fact, is for his wife and children. After a week of 
listening to the head of the house pray and read aloud for 
an hour each evening, I wonder will they not be tempted 
to remark (out of earshot of course) that Lent, in these 
modern circumstances, is likely to seem a perfect bore? 
Rev. THomas SmitH Sutuivan, O. M.I. 


ENTER—THE PARISH LIBRARY 
Chicago, Ill. 

O the Editor: Pioneer in the field of parochial 

libraries in the Archdiocese of Chicago is the St. 
Gertrude Parish Library. The progressive spirit of 
Reverend James A. Magner, spurred by the desire to 
foster and increase cultural Catholicity, and the under- 
standing support of the pastor of St. Gertrude’s, Rev- 
erend Bernard C. Heeney, were the foundation stones 
upon which has been builded a parish library. 


To occupy these days of leisure in an age of gross 
materialism, development of Catholic literary culture 
through the medium of constructive reading may be fur- 
thered by the parish library. The depression has taken 
from Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen financial means 
necessary for diversion and entertainment; deprived of 
accustomed recreation a substitute must be found and 
here “enters the parish library,” solution in part, at least, 
of a serious problem and a bold challenge to inactivity. 
The encyclical of Pope Pius XI stressed a call to Cath- 
olic Action; the parish library is a response to this appeal. 


The setting is a cheery room, carpeted in soft grey, 
with window-hangings striking the note of color con- 
trast; well-filled bookstacks immediately identify its pur- 
pose, while modern lighting and cozy chairs invite in- 
spection of the varied display of magazines and pamphlets 
arranged in orderly classification on library tables (this 
display already increasingly popular for reference ma- 
terial). The finest of Catholic contributors are here, 
and a wide range of worth-while secular publications is 
also offered. The librarian’s record of the overwhelming 
popularity of the Catholic periodicals is worthy of note. 


A glance at the bookstacks reflects an interesting selec- 
tion of biography, autobiography, philosophy, religion, 
science, travel, poetry and fiction. The selection is all 
important. Closer perusal yields information that vol- 
umes carry oft-stamped date-slips, tangible proof of use. 


Bulletin boards list news of current publications and 
criticisms of new books are posted. Book reviews are 
presented monthly and group discussions of these offer- 
ings are features of library service. Many of the books 
reviewed are selections of that splendid Catholic Book 
Club and of the Spiritual Book Associates, in both of 
which the library holds memberships. 
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Equipped through concerted, earnest effort of a group 
from the St. Gertrude Study Club and Forum, enthu- 
siasm in the Study Club is broadened and deepened 
through library channels|§ When Mrs. Maisie Ward 
Sheed lectured on the October program of the club, on 
“Newman and the Oxford Movement,” the interest 
aroused was at once reflected in the library through the 
call for Newman’s works. 


Need for spreading cultural Catholicity in these days . 


of materialism is evident. With the lack of adequate 
Catholic literature in the public libraries, so apparent, 
the parish library may act as a medium for the placing 
of this constantly growing literature in the hands of the 
people. It can make available for them, and accessible, 
knowledge of current Catholic thought and action. 
Youth, today, must have proper intellectual foundation 
if faith and culture are to be fostered. Adults must be 
given opportunity for comprehensive development to 
combat prevalent influences. Converts and “those along 
the way” have positive need of those authorities which 
will enlighten and strengthen. For all of these, the 
parish library, with ideals of service, can effectively fur- 
ther Catholic literary culture. 

The circulation of the St. Gertrude Library has grown 
from the original lending of ten or twelve books, monthly, 


to the distributing of almost 150 volumes. This ever-. 


increasing circulation points with definite directness to 
the success of one parish library. In response to the 
clarion call for Catholic Action of the Holy Father, 
Pius XI, the library of St. Gertrude, Chicago, answers 
with humility, “I serve.” 

JosEPHINE Ryan Murpny. 


CARDINAL BOURNE 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

O the Editor: I have read Mr. Dean’s letter con- 

cerning Cardinal Bourne’s origin and naturally 
accept the learned and highly esteemed editor’s facts. 
There can then be no doubt that Mr. Henry Bourne 
was a highly efficient official in the post office and re- 
ceived an order of chivalry which is still amongst the few 
which are honorable to receive. We are probably at cross- 
meanings over the word “humble.” I regard it as a 
great compliment. Mr. Dean, though he does not use the 
word, is anxious to prove the Cardinal was of “middle 
class.” Certainly his family were not armigerous, unless 
the Catholic-staffed College of Heralds have been able 
to perform wonders of research. ‘The good Henry 
Bourne appears to have had his mention in the papers as 
recorded by Mr. Dean, but I think he was not generally 
heard of until his son had attained sublime honors. If 
by “humble” is meant the working class I must withdraw 
the word and leave the Bourne family secure in the 
memory of their official achievements, although this does 
not put them with the “governing class.” ‘The English 
Civil Service is the finest in the world and the Bournes 
were as fine and conscientious public servants as could be 
found therein. So that is that. 


Mr. Dean speculates on what might have happened 


had Mr. Bourne lived. He might have become a Knight? 
He might have become a Peer? Considering the making 
of modern Peers, this could scarcely be acclaimed as so 
great an honor as Mr. Dean thinks. It is true that 
Gladstone was admitting great men like Acton into the 
Peerage, but suppose Cardinal Bourne “in his later years 
might have been sitting in the House of Lords by heredi- 
tary right’—he might have found himself wondering 
whether it was not his duty to drive some of the money- 
changers out of the temple. It is no compliment to the 
Cardinal to imagine him sitting in the present assembly 
which includes bankrupts and convicts: and some worse 
than either! 

The Cardinal’s biographer will have a difficult duty 


- but with application and a touch of genius he may lift his 


subject forever above the wash of laudation which has 
flowed around and about. 

It is impossible for an Irishman to know what to write, 
and Englishmen must appraise one who made _ himself 
more English than the English. It suffices to say, as I 
ventured to say, that he is amongst the holy and the just. 


History views the fact that he left the gulf between 
Irish and English Catholics a yawning one. I cannot 
but regret that Ireland was represented only by the 
Nuncio who made a solitary journey (as I am informed) 
from Dublin unaccompanied by a single Irish priest or 
bishop. On the other hand it may be construed as a 
subtle compliment that the British government was un- 
represented at the Cardinal’s funeral. As far as I have 
ben able to read I see that all the Catholic and some 
non-Catholic nations were represented. What an irony 
that the Irish Commissioner in London was present 
and that the government which the Cardinal served 
at home and abroad with such zeal and power sent 
not even an under-strapper from the Post Office! 


From America it seems difficult to guess the reason. 
However, in this free country it may be permissible to 
hazard the libelous suggestion that Ramsay MacDonald 
remembered the day when the Cardinal broke the general 
strike by his authoritative utterances. On that occasion 
the Prime Minister was on the side of Communism and 
disorder. He must have enjoyed slighting the dead Car- 
dinal from his perch at the top of the Conservative party. 

SHANE 


GETTING MONEY’S WORTH 
Brookline, Mass. 
O the Editor: It is a question whether He who was 
“rejected of men,” were He here today, would be 
welcome in the family of many a pillar of the church 
whose style of living differs no whit from him who never 
heard the call to service. 

“Yes, we must get up another fair this year to raise 
money for orphans,” says the dejected treasurer. “You 
can’t get people to give directly. A little self-denial on 
cosmetics and sodas and cigarettes and theatre tickets, 
and we would have enough even from the people who 
are not rich, but somehow everyone wants to get some- 
thing back for what he gives.” 
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‘The dowager who wears sparkling around her neck a 
necklace that would give a four-years’ education to one 
hundred struggling students rarely knows that really 
educated people look at her with contempt. ‘Whoever 
bought her necklace would be just as selfish,” someone 
retorts. No; not if the jewels were separately set and 
one owned by each of hundreds of engaged girls. Jewels, 
lace, all rich adornment per se, are innocent possessions; 
the ethical and economic evil comes when one person 
absorbs or consumes an immense amount of labor. Even 
then there may be a choice of evils. Ten men may toil 
for five years to produce a wonderful Persian rug; but 
if they enjoy the work and the product gives pleasure to 
many for 300 years, their artistic skill puts it in a very 
different category from the Kimberley diamonds, dug by 
ill-paid Negroes imprisoned in compounds. Only so 
much luxury as promotes efficiency and genuine happi- 
ness, or can be shared, has ethical warrant. 


A man may with the noblest purpose refuse to give to 
every good cause, as did that benefactor of Marseilles 
who spent his life in gaining money to give his city an 
adequate water supply. He could not give smaller 
amounts, as he needed his whole fortune in order to 
carry out his scheme. Society may rightly demand that 
no one shall waste the results of toil or mock at human 
effort by consuming in an hour the result of months of 
labor, or by setting a regiment of able-bodied workers to 
provide for one parasitic member of the body politic. 
Mrs. Hetty Green, once the richest woman in America, 
lived penuriously and did no harm, though she refused 
to give. Her money, invested in railroads and mills, 
employed many in making what many could consume. 


The rich man may spend his money wisely, the poor 
man foolishly, the only question is whether there is an 
adequate return for expenditure. Where there is no ade- 
quate return for money and labor, the national book- 
keeper may be an embezzler of the nation’s wealth. Mere 
circulation of money never increased wealth. 

A vast deal of academic education may leave one 
childish as to the most vital issues. The World War 
was not created by illiterates, but by the most highly 
educated men in Christian countries. How to get 
money’s worth involves a knowledge of the ABC of 
economics and ethics, but it has hardly found a place in 
school curricula or in the Christian pulpit. It has taken 
business men years to learn the truth of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s saying that “the worst thing you can do with a 
customer is to knock him on the head,” and that if you 
want to sell, you must pay workers so that they can buy. 

Lucia AMEs MEap. 


THE POPE’S PRAYER FOR PEACE 
New York, N. Y. 
O the Editor: In your editorial of April 12 there 
is a serious error about the Triduum of Lourdes. 
You state that it begins on the Sunday after Faster, 
whereas it begins on the Friday after Easter and ends 
on the Sunday following. 


Rt. Rev. Joseph H. McManon. 


B. ALTMAN & CO.™™ 


one of the best values 


in fine clothing that we have been 
able to offer in recent years are these 
new Walter Morton suits, just received 
to sell at fifty-five dollars ... examples 
of as excellent hand tailoring as could 
be desired by men of the most dis- 


criminating taste in dress. 


Fifth Ave.» New York: East Orange White Plains 
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NEXT “DEEK 


THE POLITICAL MAZE, by Oliver 
McKee, jr., considers the state of the na- 
tion’s government. Mr. McKee is an ex- 
perienced Washington observer and he 
sees realistically the elements of profit and 
loss. The world not yet having reached 
that millennium when everyone’s path shall 
be “roses, roses all the way” and when in 
fact by a conspiracy of circumstances and 
a conspiracy of rapacious men, the paths 
of many are more thorny than rose strewn, 
there are mixed things which Mr. McKee 
exposes. In short, he does not indulge in 
that ivory tower private amusement of re- 
ducing complicated things to a simplism. 
..- LITURGY AND LIFE, by W. Mi- 
chael Ducey, is a correspondence from the 
Benedictine Collegio San Anselmo, in 
Rome. It is a very fine, life-giving paper. 
And it might be well to take this oppor- 
tunity to correct an egregious error that 
crept into this column recently, when the 
liturgical observances described in our is- 
sue of March 15 in an article, “Peace in 
the Roman Catacombs,” was ascribed to the 
Dominicans. This occasioned some little 
amusement in learned ecclesiastical circles 
and while we of course do not regret the 
amusement, we regret the unfortunate 
lapse of one of our minor employees... . 
PATRICK GEDDES, by Philip L. Board- 
man, is a thoroughly surprising account of 
an original Scotsman in the south of France 
with pedagogical innovations. ... WHAT 
WILL EUROPE DOP, by George N. 
Shuster, begins, “Is Europe as close to the 
edge of another war as the happenings of 
recent weeks seem to indicate?” and the 
next tothe last sentence says, “The sole 
possible hope is ....” What it concludes 
will be published in our next and will be 
well worth considering. 


Books 


Two Novels 

Lean Men, by Ralph Bates. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 

Road of Ages, by Robert Nathan. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

ERTAIN dissimilarities are immediately apparent 

between these two books: Mr. Bates’s novel runs 
to 555 pages, has a large type-page and fairly small type, 
while Mr. Nathan’s has but 232 pages, printed in large 
type heavily leaded; Mr. Bates is realistic to the point of 
being documentary, and Mr. Nathan writes fantasy 
(though somewhat realistic in detail). Both men are 
alike, however, in writing about problems of the day: 
“Lean Men” deals with social revolution, “Road of 
Ages” with the case of the Jews; and they both have a 
fundamental similarity in that they look on these issues 
romantically. 

One is prepared for this romanticism when one learns 
that Mr. Bates’s hero is deeply interested in music; 
whatever the music-lover and the musician may be in 
real life, when found in fiction they display the violent 
qualities associated with the possession of a beautiful soul. 
Besides being musical, Francis Charing is also an ad- 
herent of Communism, is indeed a party member of such 
good standing that he is sent to Spain in order to aid 
the cause of revolution there. This duty entails no espe- 
cial inconvenience to him, because it enables him to get 
away to think over the problems of his dual love-life: 
he has two mistresses and is not sure but what he loves 
them equally. He goes to Barcelona and there works 
amongst the Catalonian dock-hands. ‘The bulk of the 
novel is built up from descriptions of these dock-hands, 
their daily activities, and the growth of revolutionary 
ardor and plans amongst them. In truth, when one 
tries to determine just what contributes to the size of 
Mr. Bates’s novel, it is a difficult task; the proper con- 
clusion would seem to be that he has abandoned any 
attempt at selectivity and presents each incident with all 
the wealth of detail with which it presents itself to his 
own consciousness, without regard for its value in the 
pattern of fiction. This, coupled with an awkward 
though not obscure style, makes for some very tedious 
reading. However, there is a further and deeper reason 
for Mr. Bates’s tediousness, which is that, unless one 
accepts his Weltanschauung, his novel appears to be con- 
cerned with nothing very real: it is not that events of 
his story are unreal in the sense of never having hap- 
pened but that the vision which discovers them is obfus- 
cated by the distorted partiality of Marxism—something 
happens, Mr. Bates is roused to the act of sight by the 
happening, but it is doubtful that he ever sees the true 
event. ‘Therein lies his romanticism; experience does 
not discover to him reality but a world created in his 
own wish fully as much as Chateaubriand’s America, 
despite his insistence on giving us the particulars of its 
brutality, its sexual promiscuity and its injustice. 

Such a preconceived world seems to meet Mr. 
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Nathan’s eye also. In his book the Jews have been 
expelled from every country in the world and are trek- 
king across Europe to build a new Zion in the Gobi 
desert. Mr. Nathan recounts the hardships and trage- 
dies of the trip, its comedy and the human relationships 
that arise during it. His novel is without plot; this 
great Jewish hegira serves him as a device by means of 
which he can exercise his quiet humor and his light and 
careful touch. That, finally, it is little more than a de- 
vice must be accounted a serious defect in the novel: 
when a whole race is being driven across the world, some 
explanation of the fact must be given, even in a novel 
of fantasy. Beneath the imagined circumstances of Mr. 
Nathan’s book lies a real and pressing problem, and there 
seems to be no reason why he should have chosen it for 
the substratum of his story if he only wished to present 
the peculiarities of a few characters. Yet one cannot 
escape taking an attitude toward any question so long 
as one admits its existence; the tacit attitude of Mr. 
Nathan seems to be that the Jews are a better people 
than any other people. There is his preconception and 
there is the origin of his romanticism; that is why all his 
people and all that befalls them are bathed in a light 
that never was on land or sea but only in the beam of 
Mr. Nathan’s own eye. 

I have accused Mr. Bates of tediousness, but I do not 
wish to imply that he is unreadable; the documentary 
nature of his writing, once one allows for the bias it is 
presented with, gives his novel an interest that it cannot 
claim on its merits as fiction—though often enough one 
cannot take as fact what he gives as fact. Mr. Nathan’s 
skill—which is very minor but not to be honored less 
for that—enables him to perform all the tasks which 
Mr. Bates requires of the reader. Although neither man 
directly pictures the real world, each, I believe, un- 
wittingly tells us much about the real world as it is 
today, and is for that reason worth reading. 

GEOFFREY STONE. 


Don Quixote’s Creator 


A Man Called Cervantes, by Bruno Frank. New 
York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 
NE fancies that here is a book which would have 
pleased the man about whom it is written. Like 
Cervantes’s own tale, it is “barren of Conceits or pointed 
Wit, without either Quotations in the Margin or Annota- 
tions at the End.” It lacks, too, those things which he 
particularly scorned—‘‘pompous Preliminaries” and an 
“Index . . . methodically strung on the Letters of the 
Alphabet.” Again in accord with the literary principles 
of his subject, its author avoids conventional procedure, 
introducing Cervantes not as a child but as a young man, 
tutor in Spanish to Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva, and soon 
to be established in his rat-infested tower at the Vatican. 
It is an unusual biography, particularly satisfying, since 
through disillusionment, fevers, battles, slavery, poverty, 
neglect, abuse and imprisonment the man is never 
crowded behind the facts nor analyzed in terms of 
complexes. 


THE CALVERT 


Tour Europe This New Way! 


under the auspices of 


Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., Spiritual Leader 
Michael Williams, Layman Leader and Lecturer 


Features Seldom Enjoyed by Travelers 


Visit the rural sections and little-known 
beauty spots of England, France, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and Holland 
—as well as the capitals and famous erg of 
interest. See picturesque native life at its 
best. Many special trips by motor. Enjoy 
a wonderful panorama of scenes and peoples 
of unusual interest to Catholics—all with the 
added thrills and convenience of expert guid- 
ance. All-inclusive cost—for the itinerary of 
two months $950. Membership limited. 
First Class throughout. 


Sailing from New York on SS Britanic on June 29th 


For details and reservations apply to 


JAMES BORING CO., INC. 


642 Sth Ave. (nr. 51st St.), N. Y. ELdorado 5-6670 


ASSOCIATES 


AT LAST... 


a sensible plan for industrial recovery! 


A BETTER 


ECONOMIC ORDER 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN A. RYAN, D. D. 


Director, Department of Social Action, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference 


One of America’s leading exponents of social and 
economic justice here states his program for a 
new and better order. His analysis of our eco- 
nomic plight is fresh and drastic. 


His discussion of the New Deal reveals its limi- 
tations as a program of reconstruction. And the 
program he proposes is appealing in its sanity, its 
constructive emphasis and its basic goodwill. Its 
organic relation to the famous Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI is significantly shown. 


Father Ryan is nationally looked to for leadership 
in truly modern economic statemanship. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 

IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME ... SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
32 Rockefeller Center New York 


Camp JEANNE d’ARC 


‘ In the Heart of the Adirondacks 

Catholic camp for 60 girls 6-18 on beautiful Lake 
Chateaugay. Small, congenial groups. Winding, 
woodsy bridle paths for riding. Swimming, canoe- 
ing, dramatics, golf, woodcraft, archery. No ex- 
tra charge for riding. 14th season, Affiliated 
with Camp Lafayette for boys. Catalog. 


CAPTAIN AND MRS. C. J. McINTYRE 
145 Rolling Road, Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
Fer High Scheel Graduates 
Excellent equipment, unusual surroundings, interesting campus life. 


Modern, fully accredited degree courses—A. B., B. 8. in Music and 
in Library Science. Conducted by The Dominican Sisters of 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. Thirty acre campus. Moderate rates. 
Janior year in French Switzerland, optional. 
Add : 8 y, Resary College, River Ferest, Illinois 
(30 minutes from Chicago) 


SPIRIT 


A Bi-monthly Magazine of Verse 
Published by 


The Catholic Peetry Society of America 
386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


‘This is wholesome verse, and mure than wholesome verte; 
't is stimulating; it ie graceful; it is charming. We csx- 
not toe kighly endorse the publication.’’—Dayten (0.) 
Journal. 

‘It (SPIRIT) is adventure finely and suspiciously begun, 
and there is every reason te hope it will prosper.’ 

—Tuz CoMMONWRAL. 


Subscriptions $2.00 Single issues $.35 


MOTHER PHILIPPINE 
DUCHESNE 


By Marjorie Erskine 


The inspiring biography of the Foundress of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart in the United States 
whose beatification was voted last month by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


Illustrated 400 pages $3.00 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 114 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


“A certain strong man,” wrote Thomas Carlyle, 
“fought stoutly at Lepanto, worked stoutly as an Algerine 
slave; with stout cheerfulness endured famine and naked- 
ness and the world’s ingratitude; and sitting in gaol, 
with one hand left him, wrote our joyfulest, and all but 
our deepest, modern book, and named it ‘Don Quijote.’ ” 
Such a man was Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, unrecog- 
nized by his own generation and, until the publication 
of this book, personally unknown to ours. 

Without melodrama and in prose both sturdy and 
sensitive, Bruno Frank chronicles the events of a life 
crippled by circumstance and crushed by injustice. So 
amazing is the author’s understanding of his character 
and so closely does he catch his spirit that it is as though 
Cervantes himself reported the battle of Lepanto where 
his hand, shattered by a bullet, “hung down like a bloody 
rag,” described the pirate kingdom of Algiers where arms 
were cut off for trivial offenses, recorded the miserable 
journey through barren villages eking out supplies for 
the ill-fated Spanish Armada, and portrayed the king’s 
prison at Seville where, encouraged by thieves and mur- 
derers, he conceived his immortal Don Quixote. 

It is a book not only commendable for itself, but grati- 
fying in that one feels justice, long delayed, has been done. 

Vircinia CHASE PERKINS. 


Carpe Diem 


Sold Out to the Future, by Roy Helton. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

N FIRST sight Roy Helton makes an unusually 

original diagnosis of the depression and many other 
shortcomings of the day when he declares that most of 
our troubles are due to the modern penchant for living 
for the future. Without considering seriously the long- 
evity of certain traditions and institutions, he argues quite 
convincingly that the future of the individual and of 
society is unpredictable. Therefore, instead of dreaming 
of some distant day when humanity is perfected or our 
national destiny is fulfilled, we shouid direct our energies 
to the amelioration of the present. 

Consider, however, his exact prescription: “Concentra- 
tion on the self-rewarding task of creating through one- 
self the most complete awareness of Now and Here that 
this body, this mind, that feelings can attain is a man’s 
best contribution to his own well-being and to the peace 
of human society.” What bearing can this panacea have 
on the burning questions raised by the great masses of 
unemployed and the underprivileged generally? As Ber- 
dyaev has shown, it is just such exclusive human self- 
affirmation that has brought about the modern dehumani- 
zation of society. Although Mr. Helton asserts that 
the production of conscious mind is the purpose of the 
universe, a number of his observations are vitiated by his 
deprecations of Christianity and religion in general. 
“Sold Out to the Future” makes some pertinent sugges- 
tions on modern home life, education, world politics and 
finance, but the author’s point of view is arbitrarily 
limited and his general conclusions are unconvincing. 

Epwarp S. SKILLIN, JR. 
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For the Youngsters 


With Harp and Lute. A Collection of Poems, Old 
and New, for Catholic Children, by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson; illustrations by Kate Seredy. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


RS. THOMPSON’S anthology of Catholic verse 

for older children has the quality of a white luster 
vase holding choice flowers. In the division “From the 
Olden Times,” the compiler has made quaint selections 
from ancient ballads and less-known rhymes such as 
“Brown Robin’s Confession.” In the second part she 
has set those familiar jewels of Catholic poetry beloved 
by all, such as Colum’s “Cradle Song,’ Chesterton’s 
“The Christ-Child,” Yeats’s “Ballad of Father Gilli- 
gan,” and the touching “Grace for Light,” by Moira 
O'Neill. In the third, from “Convent Cell and Clois- 
ter,” it was the reviewer’s pleasure to discover six of 
Leonard Feeney’s poems. “The Lonely Crib” and “The 
Welcome” are most appealing but, since space forbids 
long quotations, I shall mention his ‘““The Way of the 
Cross”—multum in parvo: 


“Along the dark aisles 

Of a chapel dim 

The little lame girl 

Drags her withered limb. 


And all alone she searches 
The shadows on the walls 
To find the three pictures 
Where Jesus falls.” 
Laura BENET. 


For the Tercentenary 


Founders and Leaders of Connecticut, 1633-1783; 
edited by Charles Edward Perry. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company. $2.00. 

ROFESSOR C. M. ANDREWS concludes a brief 

survey and analysis of Connecticut’s colonial era as 
a background for the study in miniature biographies with 
the interesting and inspiring note: “One honor Connecti- 
cut possesses beyond any other state . . . her people 
are the only ones who can look back over three hundred 
years of independent self-government.” And the self- 
governing colony produced many notable men, but as 
Governor Cross suggests in his introduction few are more 
than names today. Jonathan Edwards is known for his 
dreadful creed; Nathan Hale for his death; Trumbull for 
the “Brother Jonathan” yarn; Arnold for his treason; 
and Peters for his Blue Laws. 


Mr. Perry and his collaborators in portraying over 
three score of Connecticut’s early worthies in readable 
sketches within the limits of a few hundred words would 
revive their names and fame and thereby retell the 
colony’s glories through its founders, preachers, politi- 
cians, patriots and writers. Few of the worthies were 
men of marked genius, but honorable persons who con- 
formed to the Connecticut pattern of steady habits. 


RicHArRD J. PurcELL. 


OLDEST CAMPS for CATHOLIC CHILDREN 
in AMERICA 
OUR LADY of LOURDES CAMP for 
GIRLS—CAMP ACADIA for BOYS 


In Catskills Mountains 2300 Ft. Altitude 
Private Lakes Full Length 9 Hole Golf Course 
All Sports—Baseball and Hockey Fields 
$30,000.00 Equipment 
Doctor and Registered Nurses 
Rt. Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D., 
Director 
468 West 143rd Street Tel. Ed 4-5820, 0838 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
ON HUDSON, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Day Students and Boarders 


Location Unsurpassed for Convenience, 
Healthfulness and Beauty 
One-Half Hour from Grand Central Station 
Professors of Distinction 
Equipment of the Best 
College—Four-Year Courses Leading to the Degree of 
A.B. and B.S. 
Courses in Pedagogy, Journalism and Secretarial Work 
Open to Junior and Senior Students 


Write for Prospectus 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT ON HUDSON 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


College of 
New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by Ursuline Nuns 


international Standing 


Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities 


National Membership in American 
Awociation of University Womex 


Art, dramatics, journalism, home 
economics, music, social service 
secretarial studies. 
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Cellege of Netre Dame of Maryland 
A Catholic Insti the Higher Education ef Women 
Affiliated with the. Catholic niversity of America 


istered by University of the State of New York and by the 
State Board of Education. Accredited by the ties 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
land. Member of the America Council of Education. Courses 
leading te the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Address Registrar. 


NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Resident and Day Pupils Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Gentecees the Religious of the Bociety of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Oatholic Incorporated under the laws ef 

e of Peunaylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, 

‘and Letters. Junior year abroad. resident and non- 
resident students. wpaneee eleven miles from Philadelphia en 
the Main Line of the P. R. B. Address Registrar 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
Boarding School for Young Ladies 
tary Oslleginte) Affiliated with the State University 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, LARGE OAMPUS, ATHLEFION 
HORSEBACK RIDING 
ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
White Plains 
NEW YORK 


ESTER COUNTY 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
Fully Accredited. 

Standard courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical 

Journalism, teacher training, _ studies, library science, 
fine 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 


MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 


Newburgh, New York, offers your daughter 
atmosphere, h 


fi. Intellectual standards saceredited the Univ ef the 
Btate of ee York and the Asso en of the Btatec 
end 


Mary 
Modern firepreef buildings. 
4. Sixty-eight acre campus the Mudser. 


BS. Athletic Geld and new 
Dilustrated booklets upom request. of Bt. Bominic 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
4n Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Lge om by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. Accredited = 
Association eof American Universities. Graduates eligible fer 


For particulars, address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


Briefer Mention 


Barry Scott, M.D., by Rhoda Truax. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


IN A SOCIETY in-which the only faith of large.aun- 
bers is in science, their supreme good physical well-being, 
it is not strange that the doctor should indeed come to oc- 
cupy the place of the medicine-man. Because of this status, 
the non-professional thoughts and doings’ of the doctor 
are invested with much glantor, and where we once had 
the novel dealing with the struggles of the young clergy- 
man, we now have the novel about the difficulties of the 
young physician. Miss Truax sets the scenes of these 
difficulties in a small New England city. Her book is a 
good example (good, that is, both as an example and as 
work in a certain class) of fiction written to fill the 
demand for it rather than to say something best said in 
fictional form: the dialogue, following a familiar pattern, 
seems “natural” to the necessarily hurried reader; it has 
the crude hedonistic philosophy, and the “frankness” 
which goes with it, that passes for common sense; and 
it is just a little outrageous now and then so that no one 
will be outraged by lack of that quality. Like most com- 
mercial products, Miss Truax’s book probably will not 
wear well, but that is not required of it; it has the other 
required virtues of being entirely up-to-date and pretend- 
ing only slightly to be other than what it is. 


The Neo-Classic Theory of Tragedy in England dur- 
ing the Eighteenth Century, by Clarence C. Green. New 
York: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 


M R. GREEN’S sound, well-documented study will 
interest students of literature and the theatre. He shows 
how difficult it was for the English in particular to accept 
classical rules, which rested somewhat more lightly and 
naturally on the French. By the close of the century neo- 
classicism had been routed. ‘The book supplements, often 
to good advantage, Babcock’s “Rise of Shakespeare 
Idolatry.” Both are contributions to the thesis that it is 
erroneous to attribute Romanticism to the nineteenth 
century exclusively. 


avenhill 


GERMANTOWN, PENNA. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Cenducted by the Religious of the Assumptien 
College Preparatory—General Courses 
or to The Reverend Mother 

demy of the Assumption 
SCHOOL HOUSE LANE, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


St. Hilda Guild, Ine. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecelesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the 
adornment of churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
El derade 5-1058 


CONTRIBUTORS 


amrES A. MorFett is Federal Housing Administrator. 

VALTER PricuarpD Eaton is associate professor of playwriting 
cio and author of “On Yankee Hilltops’’ and many other 

Ss. 

Grace Fattow Norton is a New York poet. 

Jeremian K. Duricx is professor of English and education at 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Sister Mary Evutatia is professor of English and history at 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 

Rev. Peasopy Derany, a former editor and clergyman 
of the Episcopal Church, wrote the story of his conversion in 
“Why Rome.” He was ordained to the priesthood and is now 
chaplain of the Convent of the Religious of Jesus and Mary, 
Highland Mills, N. Y 

Max Fiscuer, formerly correspondent for the Deutsche Alige- 
meine Zeitung, is an authority on Central European affairs. 

Sister AGNeEs oF Assisi is a member of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Grorrrey Stone is a writer of criticism for newspapers and 
reviews. 

Virctnta Perxrns writes literary reviews. 
aes S. SKILLIN, jr., is a member of THz ComMONWEAL 
sta: 

Laura Benér, author of “Fairy Bread,” ‘“‘Noah’s Dove” and 
“Basket for a Fair,” contributes critical reviews to current pub- 
lications. 

Ricuarp J. Purcert is professor of history in the Catholic 
University of America. 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


133rd St. and Convent Ave., New York 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY Ist to AUGUST 9th 


Gregorian Chant and other branches of Music 
Courses and private lessons 


Additional Summer Schools at the Academies of the Sacred 
Heart in Newton (Boston), Detroit, Rochester, and St. Louis 
and Diocese of Peoria. 


For further information, address the Secretary 
or Phone Edgecombe 4-1500 


| SETON HILL COLLEGE 


If there is a royal road te knowledge it does not skirt 
Seton Hill. The management knows no way save the 
one that is made by the student. The system of in- 
struction used igs based on the practice of the best 
American schools; it is effective and it is time-honered; 
still there is nothing in it that ie sacred. Human wit 
devised it. It may quite conceivably improve it. Should 
the management find a better they would adopt it without 
—_ for they are bound by no traditional methods 
and fear nothing but God’s disfavor and the closed miad. 
Catalogue, page 12 


Degrees 
B.A., B.S., B.M. and 37 American States 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 


For Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


| 4928 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Liberal Arts Course, Pre-Medical, Music, Ari 


Teachers’ Promotional Credit Classes 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Quarters 


Women from 11 foreign countries 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(en Narragansett Bay, 8 miles north of Newport) 
Cenducted by Benedictine Fathers assisted by lay 
masters 


Six years course College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athleties. 
The Fathers of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth school in England and Fort Augus- 
tas im Scotland. Illustrated catalogue sent om request. 
For further information apply to: THE SECRETARY. 
Portsmouth Priory School 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York = | 
Sonducted by the Religious of the Secred Heart of Mary | 


Accredited college in Westchester County for resident and | 


won-resident students. Confers B.A. B.S. Degrees. Courses 
offered in Music, Art, Pedagogy. Journalism, Household | 
Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, Pre-Medical and other scientific 
and literary subjects. Well-equipped buildings, libraries and 
laboratories. Athletics. Branches in Paris and Rome for | 
foreign study and travel. Address Secretary. 


Marymount School & Junior College in Wilson Park | 


Accredited. Upper and Lower Schools—Colliege Prepare- 
tery. Specie! advantages for cultura! subjects. 


| NEWMAN S | 
| LAKEWOOD—NEW JERSEY | 


| Prepares boys for all leading col- | 


leges and universities. Upper and 
Lower School. Directed by 
Catholic laymen. Resident 
Chaplain. 


William Franklin Sands, Headmaster 


Missionary priests, sisters and ers call to you 
think of them in their heroic la in spreading God’s 
Kingdom on earth and saving rtal souls. 

You sre answering slso the cali of the Master;—‘ ‘Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations’’ when you enroll yourself as 
&% member. When you send us a stringless gift. Whon you 
place us in your last will and testament. ou share in all 
the magses, prayers and good works of our missionaries the 
world over home and foreign mission fields. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 
- “son Ave. (cor. Sist St.) New York City 


Rev. John J. Scally 
irector Ass’t Director 
3-4476 


College 
St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic college for women, fully accredited 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees, Courses in 
teacher training and home economics. Beauti- 
ful 400 acre campus, one hour from New York. 
Attractive modern residence halls. All indoor 
and outdoor sports and social activities. For 
catalog and view book, write Dean, 11 Convent 
Station, N. J. 
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The New Catholic Dictionary 


Compiled and Edited Under the Direction of 
The Editors of The Catholic Encyclopedia ; 


For centuries the Catholic Church has been a subject of inquiry, misunderstanding and 
contention. This Dictionary is the first attempt to put within one volume all that Catholics 
should, and others may wish to, know about its belief, worship, organization, history, institu- 
tions, distinguished members and influence in education, art, literature, law, philosophy, 
science, civilization. 

‘this knowledge shows how religion enters into every field of human activity; how it is 
the dominant factor of history, and the dominant influence in actual life. The Dictionary 
is a book of inspiration as well as of information, of life as well as of knowledge; the sum- 
mary, the gleaning of the best and latest in a thousand volumes, with answers to multitu- 
dinous guestions, and an end of controversy without a word of controversy. 


Edited urider auspices of The Catholic Encyclopedia, it is a supplement rather than an 
epitome of that works; its writers have used every available source of information, its edi- 
tors have added many new titles, and it is strictly up to date. 


Commendations of the Dictionary -— 


This Dictionary has been received with acclaim by reviewers, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, and by its individual subscribers, of whom there were 12,000 before its publication. 
It was at once regarded as a standard work of reference; accepted as an authority on the 
subjects treated, unlike anything of the kind ever attempted in any language. 


“It is certainly a splendid piece of book work “No better single volume to place in libraries, 
. » . of outstanding importance in Catholic world.” newspaper offices, and other fountains of publie 


Cardinal Hayes. opinion.” 
“It will be invaluable to us.” —The Commonweal. 


—Librarian The Norwalk Public Library. 


“It will be used diligently for the work of the 

Library of Congress.” 
—E. C. Richardson, Library of Congress. 

“Enlightening and useful. I will see that it be 
placed in our State Library.”"—Frank Pierrepons 
Graves, President, The University of the State of 
New York. 

‘Examine a copy and you will trade half your 


library for it.” 
—Homiletic & Pastoral Review. 


“The definitions are concise and clear and usual- 


ly pronunciation is indicated.” 
—New York Times. 


“It is easy to become enthusiastic over this 
great achievement—for great it is.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


“For many years as lecturer plied with questions 
in open forums, how much time and labor and 
even humiliation the Dictionary would have saved 


me!” 
—Quin O’Brien, Chicago. 


“Protestants will find here a rich store of valu- 
able material.” 
—The Missionary Review of the World. 
“Splendidly comprehensive.” 
—America, New York. 


Printed on high grade clear white paper, medium weight. Bindings of best material and workm 


the title stamped in gold leaf with ornamental design; cover embo 
Peter’s Rome. 


with representatien of facade of 


Now available in attractive brown novelex cloth at $6.50 post paid. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
141 East 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the dictionary as indicated by check mark: 


Pall Cardinal Red Morocco. $25.00 
Buckram binding (Blue) 
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